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For the Companion. 
A NEW HAT. 

‘You never did see such a splendid hat in your 
whole life,’ Delilah said to her mother. “It had 
two big roses in front, one red, and one yaller, 
and a long wreath of flowers that went all round 
the crown and hung down behind. It was sich 
a tasty thing, and only two dollars and a half. 
Dirt cheap, and jast my colors too. It 
would be so becoming to me; and I tell 
you, ma, it would take the shine outer every 
hat in Sunday school.’’ Now as Delilah, or 
Lilah Winters, as she was usually called, 
was a girl with askin so black that char- 
coal wouldn’t show a mark on it, it might 
reasonably be inferred that any color would 
harmonize with her complexion. But she 
had her own tastes, and wouldn’t have been 
seen with a blue or green ribbon for any- 
thing in the world. Her mother, frugal 
Aunt Rebecca, shook her head as she an- 
swered,— 

“Can’t you fix up your ole hat, chile? 
Times is ’stonishin’ hard dis summer. Ef 
you got a new ribbon and freshened up 
de flowers, you mought make it look ’spect- 
able.” 

For answer Lilah jerked down an old 
bandbox from the top of an armoire, and 
taking out a disreputable-looking straw 
bonnet, very much battered in the crown, 
and torn in the brim, she held it up with a 
disgusted look. 

‘*Whar is the fixin’ to come in, ma, when 
there aint anything to fix?’ she said. ‘‘Look 





a-here, how it’s broke up and jammed, I've 
had it now goin’ on three year, and the 
soukin’ it got last Sunday clean finished it. 
Now just look at it!’’ 

She clapped it on her head, and what 
with the flapping brim and generally dilapi- 
dated crown, Aunt Rebecca, looking at the 
forlorn headgear, was forced to acknowl- 
edge there was no renovation for it. “It’s 
in an awful muss sure,’’ she said; ‘‘but 
whar in dis arth you’se gwine to git two 
dollars and a half fur anoder, beats me. I 
kin tell you, Lilah, your daddy” 

“Lor, ma, why don’t you say pa or fa- 
ther?” Lilah interrupted impatiently. She 





had been to school now for two years, and had | ens herself and trade me the hat for ’em. 
exchanged the quaint expressive African phrase- | I'll take ’em to Swamptown to-morrow.” 


ology for language not a bit more grammatical, | 
but which she fancied gave her superiority over 


speech. 
of a muchness, seein’ dey ’long to de same man. 


Seems to me ‘daddy’ is comfortabler, and you | 
used to say it sweeter dan you’se eber sed pa or | 


fader. But dat aint gwine to help you to two} 
dollars and a half. I aint got ten cents to my 
name.” 


‘Well, I’m not goin’ to wear that contraption 
any more, not if I never goes back to Sunday 
school. Last Sunday it went flippety-flop over 
my eyes, and that impident Sarah Grant she 
sniggles and calls out, ‘Put up the top of your 
old barouche, Lilah, or it’ll punch out your 
eyes.”” 

“She’s a sassy, no-count limb!’’ Aunt Rebecca 
cried ont, touched to the quick by this insult, 
‘Fer mammy wos a ragged field-hand wen I wos 
Jady’s maid in the big house. I was brunged up 
wid gentlefolks, and she wid scrubs, and Sally 
Grant are her mammy over agin. Ef I had 
twenty dollar, Lilah, I'd gin it to you rader dan 
hab a Grant a-crowin’ ober my darter. But I 


secret soul she did not believe that Lilah 
her more ignorant parents. Aunt Rebecca, how-! would ever pring herself to part with her 
ever, stood up sturdily for her own freedom of | beloved pullets. Even when she saw her . 
that night take them from the roost and 
‘‘Well, I reckon, chile, daddy and fader is much | secure them in a wicker basket, she mut- 
tered to herself,— 





aint got no money, and noting to sell.”’ 


“But I has!” cried Lilah, triumphantly, after | the picture of poor old granny, sick, helpless, and 
} alone, would keep thrusting itself before the 
young chickens. Everybody’s chickens died this | beatific vision of the red and yellow hat. 


a minute’s thought. ‘I’ve got eight of the finest 
year with cholera, and you can’t get one in 
Swamptown for love or money. The folks there 
tell me they'd give twenty-five or thirty cents 
fur brilin’-size chiekens. I reckon I can get my 
price.” 

*You don’t nebber mean to sell de speckly 
hen’s chickens?’ Aunt Rebecca cried out aghast. 
“Dem pullets dat you’ve bin a-nussin’ and a* 
coddlin’ eber sence dey broke de shell?”’ 

Now these chickens were the delight of Lilah’s 
soul. She had named them all, and the idea of 
ever parting with them had never before crossed 
her mind. A hat, though, she must have, and 





how else was.the money to be raised? The cheap, 
gaudy, dreadful Swamptown jat struck her 
fancy as the most elegant she had seen, but it 
was Sally Grant’s insults tliat rankled, and drove 
her to sacrifice her pretty pets. : 

"My chicks will have to go, ma,” she: said, 
with a heayy sigh. ‘‘I reckon Miss Burton (she’s 





the ghop-keeper, you know) will take the ehick- 
































A NEW HAT. 


Aunt Rebecca said no more, but in her 


‘‘Wen mornin’ comes she’! let them loose 
agin. I knows her.’’ 

But Aunt Rebecca was mistaken this 
time. The morning found Lilah gulping 
down her tears over the sacrifice, but deter- 
mined to make it. ‘As she tied on her sunbon- 
net, she said to her mother,— 

“T aint caught but six of the pullets. The other 
two look sick and droopy, and I reckon I'd better 
let ’em alone for a while.” 

Her mother nodded her head. ‘‘It don’t pay 
to sell sick chickens, honey. De folks tinks you 
do it a-purpose. You'll be passin’ Granny Hyn- 
son’s house, and I want you to stop and ax liow 
she is. I hearn tell she was mity bad wid misry 
in her back and legs. Pofe ole critter, she aint 
got no kin here, and de Lord above knows how 
she libs! I reckon she’s one ob de Lord’s poor, 


and wot you does furher, yon does i" Him.” & 
Walking along to Swamptowtn,” send 


about a mile from her home, Lilah found that 


Granny had come to that part of the country 
about a year before, with a son who died soon 
after their arrival. The infirm woman, over 
seventy years of age, had come as a pauper on 
the parish for the pittance which kept life in her 
worn-out frame. 

Her cheery patience and piety were something 
remarkable. No one had ever heard her coim- 
plain under the bitterest circumstances. 

But to Delilah this old colored woman’s lot 
| seemed something terrible. ‘If I was her,” she 








gets poor, and helpless, and nobody even to give 
*em adrink of water; it’s better to be dead and 
out of it.” 

She had reached, the- cabin, rather a lonely 
place, and on the ontskirts of the village of 
Swamptown, Delilah gently pushed the un- 
fastened door open, and entered the only room 
the cabin‘contained. It was not an’ uncomfort- 

able room, and the 


neighbors, who 
were very poor 
themselves, had 


done their best to 
make it habitable. 
There was a 
patch-work cur- 
tain at the one 
small window. On 
a deal table in 
the corner was a 
plate of untasted 
victuals, a pitcher 
and a enp. The 
bed was covered 
with aclean home- 
spun sheet, and 
the pillow-cases 
were of the same 
material. 
But what a 
wasted, dried-up, 
little dark face lay 
on the pillow, with 
eyes 






aia 


frigh 
ah 


Was granny dead? No; she moved and muttered 
and smiled, and then her eyes, dim eyes they | 
were, opened and fixed themselves on the girl. 
‘Ts dat you, Hannah?’ she asked, faintly. 
“No, it’s me, Lilah Winters; I stopped in to 
see how you was.” 

“7 tought it was Hannah. She stops wid me 
all she kin, but de good chile is got to help her 
mammy. I tole her I didn’t need anybody. 
Yes, honey, I aint no wuss. I wos asleep wen 
you comed in, and at fust I didn’t seem to know 
you. De Lord did send me sich pleasant dreams 
I didn’t feel like wakin’. I tinks I feel quite 
peart, but weak, honey, monstrous weak.” 

~ “You aint eat your breakfast, granny,” Lilah 
said, with a glance at.the untasted food. 

‘No, honey. De folks is good and kind, and 
dey sends me bread and meat. Takes it some- 
times from derselves and de chilluns, I reck- 
on. But somehow, my stummick goes agin pork 
and corn bread. It’s mean and ongrateful to feel 
so; but den, you aint ‘countable fur dem foolish 
ways in sickness, Ireckon. I tries to eat, but I 
aint teched nothin’ sence yesterday mornin’. 

‘You see, honey, fore I comed here, I was 
cook in a rich house, whar de folks had turkeys 
and chickens eb'ry day for dinner, and custards 
and pies snd ice-cream for dessert. I reckond at 
pampered up my stummick till it wa’n’t fit fur 
good plain victuals. I wasn’t to say greedy, but 





‘muttered, “I reckon I'd feel like killin’ myself, 
and gettin’ rite ont of the world. When people 





I was’tickler "bout my food. It’s my fault I can’t 





tightly | 
closed! Lilah’s| 


“I wish I had something nice for you, granny,” 
said Lilah. Her heart filled with the tenderest 
pity as she gazed at the wasted face and feeble 
movements of the old woman. ‘Folks kin starve 
with bread’and meat in their hand, if they can’t 
eat it.’ 

‘Don’t you worry ’bout mie, chile.” A strange, 
wild smile lighted up her face. ‘De Fader gibs 
me, food you know not ob. ’Fore I went to 
sleep, I was longin’ for chicken soup. I aint had 
none sence Pdef’ my home, but seemed te me ef 
I could git a good bait ob it, as I used to make it, 
wid tomatoes and inions and parsley, it would 
make me well. I neber said not’ing ’bout it to 
de folks when dey stopped in, fur chickens aint 
to be had, an’ ef dey was, I aint gwine to gib 
trouble.” 

She fell back on her pillow, almost breathless, 


with the same gentle smile on her face. Lilah 
handed her some water, 

“T’anky, chile. I was a little fainty. I has 
dese spells often. Well, lemme tell you. Ireck- 


on I fell asleep, and den TU had de beautifullest 
dream!’ She clasped her wasted hands, and 
looked up with an expression of rapt ecstasy. 
“Oh, de harps and de crowns ob gold, and de 
white-wing angels, and de shiny -robed saints! 
You see, chile, I thonght I was in heaben, dough 
I dunno how I got dere. Den I seed Him,—I 
seed my bressed Lord and Master, and His glory 
shined like de sun. He held out His hands to 
me,—pore mis'able, sinful me, and He says, ‘My 
ole sarbent is weak and weary. Gib her de 
water ob life.’ 

‘Den I found a big gold cup in my hand, and I 


’ heart gave aj|drank. Bless you, honey, *twa’n’t no water at 
tened leap. | all, but jest the deliciousest chicken soup I eber 


did. see, Den you comed in and waked me 
out ob my dream, ef a dream it war. I’m 
eber so much stronger fur it.’’ 

But the old woman’s voice had got very 
weak, even as she spoke, and she gasped 
for breath. Looking at the features sharp- 
ened by disease, Lilah thought that the 
woman was dying for want,of proper nour- 
ishment. Her glance wandered to the 
basket of chickens, which she had placed on 
the step. 

For one moment, the coveted hat ap- 
peared more beautiful than ever to her 
imagination. The next, muttering, “‘It’s 
bound to be done, and I aint goin’ to puta 
hat before a life,’ she went out and killed 
a chicken, dressed it, and when granny, 
roused from the torpor into which she had 
fallen, looked up, the pot was boiling on 
the fire, and Lilah was busy over its con- 
tents, 

“Your chicken-soup is D’ilin’ away, 

granny,’’ she said, cheerily. ‘I’ve put two 
more chickens in your coop for you to have 
to-morrow and nextday. I’m going on to 
Swamptown now, and I'll buy you some 
baker’s bread, and sugar and coffee. The 
soup won’t be ready before I git back, and I'll 
bring you some tomatoes and pusley to flavor it 
like you wants it.” 
Tears rolled down the withered cheeks of the 
sick woman. ‘De Lord has sont you, chile!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘and He will pay my debts. O honey, you 
is a pore gal; wot has you gin up, to holp a pore 
no-count critter like me?” 

“I kin do very well without what I wants,” Li- 
lah answered, tying on her bonnet. “I'll be back 
before an hour, and give you your soup.” 

The old woman lay there, gazing placidly at 
the steaming pot. It did not enter her mind to 
wonder how Lilah produced a chicken at that spe- 
cial moment. She understood that it mast have 
been procured’at some sacrifice, but to her it was 
a Divinely-appointed sacrifice. Her simple faith 
did not look beyond. She had wanted something 
apparently impossible to get, and lo, it was at 
hand; and both Lilah and she were the agents of 
some higher power in the matter. 

All this may seem very ludicrous, applied to a 
chicken soup, but to Granny Hynson it was as if 
manna had been put to her starving lips, and she 
felt very solemn as she lay there pondering over 
the mercies in her lot. 

If Lilah had undergone a struggle in passing 
the milliner’s window, there was nothing of it 
visible when she returned to the cabin. She 
laughed and chatted, and seasoned the soup un- 
der granny’s direction, and soon placed a steam- 





eat wat I gits, but, O honey, I aint ongrateful.” 


ing plateful before her, with a large slice of bread. 
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‘Now I’m bound to go,”’ she said; ‘‘but I see 


Hannah comin’ up the road, and she'll wait on 
you. I’llcome back to-morrow morning, granny, 
to parch your coffee and help you. Good-by.” 

The old woman took her hand. ‘‘God bless 
you, honey,”’ she said, solemnly. ‘If you knows 
it or not, you’s done de Lord’s work dis day to 
de porest of His critters. His promise is sure, 
and when you holped me, you holped Him.” 

Lilah went home with her heart strangely free 
from regret. 

**Whar's de hat, chile?’ asked her expectant 
mother as she entered. 

“Gone into chicken-soup,”’ 
a laugh, and told the story. 

‘And you see, ma,” she said, as she finished, 
“I wasn't goin’ to let old granny starve fora 
thing when I had it. Tll wear my caliker sun- 
bunnit to Sunday school. Nobody can make fun 
of acommon sunbunnit. I sold the other chick- 
ens for coffee and sugar.” 

She did wear the calico sunbonnet the next 
Sunday, but before the end of the week, the story 
of her chickens leaked out. She herself was 
scrupulously silent on the subject, but Aunt Re- 
becca was not so reticent. 

Quite an active but mysterious movement was 
set on foot among the teachers of Swamptown 
Sunday school, with whom Lilah was a great fa- 
vorite, and the result was that a new bandbox 
was conveyed to the Winters’ domicile, with these 
words written on the top of it: ‘To Delilah, with 
the love and approval of her friends in the 
Swamptown Sabbath school.” 

Lilah uttered a scream of delight, as she raised 
a hat from the box. Not the red and yellow 
monstrosity she had desired, but a pretty, taste- 
ful hat, trimmed with her favorite red, certainly, 
but softened by lace and pretty flowers. It was 
really becoming to her; but anything would have 
been becoming to the bright, happy face which 
looked its gratitude to the kind givers of the new 
hat. 


she answered, with 


To old granny, who still lives, she is a minis-| beast.’ ”’ 


tering angel, and in her eyes that black face is 
the loveliest of the lovely. 





---—+@o 
For the Companion. 
A FORGOTTEN STORY. 


In a diary kept by an early colonist during the | lived in luxury. 
years 1737 to 1746, and preserved by his descend- | to be the mere skeleton of his former self. He 
ants, occur the outlines of a remarkable story | gave up his connection with the church, neglected 
which may be of interest to the readers of the | his patients, and became a prey to an intractable 


Companion. 


The passions and temptations of men are the 
same in all ages, but the half-barbarous condi-| make a sea-voyage; that he was about to die, 
tion of the country in those early days, and the} and God had given ‘him a work to do before 
remoteness of nations from each other, gave to| death. As soon as ghe consented to this (she 
haman tragedies a more sombre and dramatic | thinking him to be insane), he partially regained 


background. 


Stripped of wordy description, the incidents | preparations for his voyage. 


are briefly as follows: 


Two young men, members of wealthy mercan- 
tile families in London, emigrated to Pennsylva- | turning home, was compelled to pass through a 
nia about the year 1700, and went into business, | lonely part of the town, where the streets abutted 


one as 4 physician, the other as a merchant. 


In a year or two the former, Doctor Whiting | he saw a man, apparently unarmed, beset by two 
(as we shall call him, though that was not his | raffians. 
was betrothed to a beautiful young | days in the larger colonial towns. 
The marriage was set for June | at once attacked the thieves, and laid about him 


real name), 
girl in Delaware. 
in the coming year. 


In the meanwhile he resolved to retarn to Lon- 
don and look after the little patrimony which had | stabbed him through the breast. 
fallen to his share, and after some difficulty he | traveller whom he had defended caught him and 
persuaded his friend Truefelt, the merchant, to | supported him until the tardy watch came. 


accompany him. 


A voyage across the Atlantic was then a matter | sensible from loss of blood, did not recognize him. 
of months, not to be undertaken save for impor- | Truefelt’s emotions would be a strange study as 
tant cause, and we find it set down as proof of | he stood there holding in his arms the man who 
the frivolity of the two young men that, witlout | had tried to murder him, and now had saved his 
any real necessity, Truefelt consented to thus en- | life. 


danger, as it was thought, his life. 


While in London Dr. Whiting was led into dis- | of his own house. 
He drank heavily, and gambled away 
much of the money which he had received. Of| save mine. 


sipation. 


this, Truefelt was cognizant. 


The men sailed for home together on the bark-| ending this singular homily with a laugh, with- 
entine Judith. Vessels never ventured alone at| drew. 
that time across the mighty deep. There were 
hurricanes and storms to face, and worse than all, 
the pirates, who were said, traly or not, to infest} which he had found his way home. 
the southern coast; a coast peopled, according to| gave up his voyage. 
The barkentine | 2nd with it his spirits. After a year or two, the 
was one of a fleet of five ships which left port at | men renewed their old intimacy, but they were 
known as more sober, honest, God-fearing citi- 


popular belief, by cannibals. 


one time, and kept together for matua! protection. 
Dr. Whiting and his friend quarrelled during | zens than they had been formerly. 
Truefelt used | the strange story was never revealed until both 

the knowledge he had acquired of the doctor’s| were dead, ; 
misdeeds in-London as a rod to control him. Fi- +r 


the greater part of the voyage. 


nally, in a fit of passion, he declared his inten 


tion of making known the whole matter to Whit- 


ing’s betrothed. 


From that moment, as the physician afterwards | a row which once occurred in an Indian harem. 
On the summit of Pir-pahar (the saints’ hill), one 
of the most beautiful in India, there stands a 


declared, he held Truefelt in dire hate and dread. 


“I felt that by some means I must be rid o 
him, elise I was undone.”’ 


Chance put the means in his way. The fleet 
anchored to take in water at an unknown isiand. 
The passengers landed, and the two companions 
strolled up iato the tropical forest in company. 


Truefelt, overpowered by the heat, lay down and 
fell asleep, charging Whiting to summon him 
when it was time to return to the vessel. 

“Then I thought within myself, I can now be 
clear of this man, and so I left him sleeping there, 
and returned to the vessel, saying that he had 


fallen into the sea from the rocks to the southward, 

and was drowned. They would have made search 

for his body, but the other vessels had set sail, 

and the captain was forced, in great distress of 

mind, unwillingly to weigh anchor.” 

We can imagine the flash of guilty joy and re- 
lief that, at first, filled Whiting’s breast at thus 

being rid of his enemy. Then, as the ship sailed 

out into the ocean, he remembered that this man 

was his friend, and that he was left there for- 
ever. There was no possibility that he could 

ever escape. The island was a savage wilder- 
ness, out of the usual track of vessels. It was 
murder—murder by starvation. 

“Then I was beset by a great terror and 
agony,” hesays. “also thought that I saw a 
dark figure on the shore holding out his hands 
to the vessel. I would have asked the captain to 
return, but dared not, knowing that it was im- 
possible for him to do so.’ 

There is no record of Truefelt’s condition after 
he awoke and found himself deserted on this 
rock in the midst of the sea. He sustained life, 
we are told, by means of the fruit and roots 
which grew abundantly on the island. There 
are one or two notes only that the diary gives of 
Truefelt’s experience during his solitary life, 
which lasted for nearly a year. 

“His great fear was that he should lose the 
power of speech, and he was used to practise 
himself therein, singing and talking, in different 
voices as it were, so that one might suppose, to 
hear him, that he had many companions.”’ 

And again: “Finding a cat, which had escaped 
probably from some ship, he trained it and made 
it his constant companion. And he was wont to 
think over the many hundreds of his friends and 
acquaintances; their wit, their excellent parts, 
their virtues, and the affection they bore him, 
and to reproach himself in that he had not been 
more grateful, saying, ‘Out of the full world of 
living things, there is left to me only the hairy 
limbs and dumb tongue of this poor little 


Truefelt must have possessed a womanly, gen- 
tle natare. He does not appear to have cherished 
any bitterness or plan of revenge against Whit- 
ing; his sole feeling seemed to be intense self- 
pity. 

Dr. Whiting, réturning home, married, and 
But his health failed. He grew 


gloom. 
At last he announced to his wife that he must 


his former energy, and vigorously set on foot 


Now here is the strange part of thestory. The 
night before the ship was to sail, Dr. Whiting, re- 


on the forest. Within the borders of the wood 
Highwaymen were common in those 
Dr. Whiting 


with a sword-cane which he carried. 
The ruffians fied, but not before they had 
As he fell, the 


The stranger was Truefelt! Dr. Whiting, in- 


He did not make himself known until he 
had helped the watch carry Whiting to the stoop 


Then he said, ‘‘You have risked your life to 
You know what you owed me. I 
think we can go scot-free of each other.’” And 


Truefelt, it appears, had been rescued by some 
vessel, and bronght to a Northern port, from 
Whiting 
He recovered his health 





- TROUBLE IN A HAREM. 
Holmes or Saxe, or some member of the guild 
of humorous poets, might write a funny poem on 


f 
large two-storied house. 


The truth of 


From the veranda, on a clear day, Mount /| never seen one like this. 
Everest, the highest mountain in the world, may 
be seen, nearly two hundred miles distant. The 
house has not been regularly occupied for years. 





Occasionally it is visited by picnic parties of Eu- 
ropean workmen from the Jamalpoor railway 


On one occasion, 2 rich native from Bengal, a 
friend of the owner of the house, took up his | lucky possessor of this treasure, 
quarters there for several days, 


He brought with him his harem, and the usual 

crowd of ragamuffin uncles and cousins, known 

as his “‘retinne.”’ 

A day or two after, a party of the railway men, 

thinking the house was empty, paid Pir-pahar a 

visit. Clambering up the steepest side of the 

hill, instead of going by the path, they entered 

through the open window into the drawing-room, 

where one of the Bengali’s wives was reclining on 

a sofa. 

Shortly after, the English official at the neigh- 
boring town was surprised to see a party of his 
countrymen rush into his house without their 
hats, and covered with dust. 

“Thad just sat down,” said the spokesman of 
the party, “‘and had taken upa book to read, 

wondering who on earth the woman on the sofa 
could be. 

“Suddenly the door was flung open, and a crowd 
of natives, armed with sticks, rushed in. 

“They seized the book and flung it into my 
face. A shower of blows fell on my head and 
shoulders. Had I and my mates not jumped out 
of the window and rushed down hill, we would 
have been killed.” 

Scarcely had his story been told when the Ben- 
gali appeared with his “retinue.” Breathless 
with excitement, he declared that a party of Eng- 
lishmen had attempted to take the house by storm, 
and capture his harem. 

The English official, seeing that the affair arose 
ont of a mistake, pacified both parties, and made 
them shake hands. 


42> 
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TOO CUTE. 
Arrayed in snow-white pants and vest 
And other raiment fair to >, 


T stood before my sweet 
The charming creature I love toe 
“Tell me, and does my net suit?” 

T asked that apple of my e: 

And then the charmer reply, 
“Oh yes, you do look awful cute! 
Although I Suemnty had heard 

y sweetheart vent her pleasure so, 

I must confess I aid not know 

The meaning of that favorite word. 


o presents at window side 
stood and watc the passing throng, 
He nd soon ry ‘donke alon: 
With ears like sails. par a wi ie, 
And goring sh t the dolefnl brute, 
y sweetheart gave a merry a 
note her alate with a sigh— 
harley, aint he awful cute?” 
BR A PE A 
For the Companion. 
ALMOST ARRESTED. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Boys—and girls also, I am glad to say—often 
find pleasure in collecting stones, minerals, in- 
sects, or wild flowers, and I always tell my boys 
that they cannot employ their time in the open 
air more usefully, than by combining pleasure 
with instruction in some such way. 
But in England we sometimes have the gratifi- 
cation of searching for old Roman coins, and 
other antiquarian objects, that are the remains 
of the period—centuries ago—when the Romans 
had conquered and occupied Britain. But I 
rarely engage in such a search without recalling 
an incident in my life, when I came very near 
being taken as a thief, and what was worse, 
came very near not being able to prove that I 
was not one. 
It happened in this way: I have had for many 
years a mania for collecting Roman coins, and a 
very good opportunity occurred in our town of 
Caunston of picking up some valuable remains 
of antiquity. The whole town was to be drained 
in the most approved style, and as Caunston was 
known to have been a Roman settlement, I was 
greatly delighted. 
Early and late I watched the men at their work, 
examining the earth that was brought to the sur- 
face, and so well was my mania known, that my 
house was crowded every evening by people who 
brought all the rubbish they could collect, hoping 
to sell it to me as a Roman antique. 
It was both amusing and irritating to see the 
objects they brought; old rusty nails, the most 
modern pieces of broken crockery, and all the 
time telling me in the most plaintive tones of some 
sick wife or half-starved infant. 
“T’se sure, sar, it must be just what you re- 
quires, and Tim and me thinks it well worth a 
shilling.” 
“Not a brass farthing, my good woman.”’ 
“Then, sar, Tim and ‘ne, we’ll take sixpence, 
and I’m sure that’s letting it go dirt cheap.” 


small spoons used by Roman ladies to anoint 
toilet articles. 


But my choicest and greatest ‘‘find’’ was the 
one which nearly brought me to prison. 


derful Roman pavement. 


my very large acquaintance with coins, I had 





their eyelashes; also ladies’ hair-pins and other | were on me. 


I searched all my books, I examined our small | request to make. 
town collection, till I came to the conclusion that | made in presence of this officer.” 
I was the discoverer of a unique specimen of 


rare value. But to make quite sure, I took an | hunt began. 
early opportunity of going to London, for only | was found. 

after inspecting the specimens of the British 
Museum could I be positive that I was the sole | spiration. 


ness, was tin with civility, and at my 
request was conducted by the head man in the 
coin department to inspect the many trays con- 
taining specimens of the date I named. 
“Ah,”’ thought L, “how you would stare at me 
if I told you that I have in my waistcoat pocket a 
coin you have no knowledge of !’’ for tray after 
tray appeared, and no coin like mine was to be 
seen. 
“These are all you have of this date?’ I said 
at last, almost wild with joy. 
“Yes, sir; all but two, which we keep separ- 
ately.”” He brought out a small case, opened it, 
and there, quietly reposing in its velvet setting, 
lay a similar coin to mine. I took it up, exam- 
ined it minutely, hoping there might be some 
slight difference; but no, they were as like each 
other as two peas in a pod, or as two drops of 
water. 
“Thank you,”’ I said, softly. 
later coins.’’ 
The gentleman hastened to comply, but first, he 
took down a book from a shelf, saying that whilst 
he procured the other coins, I might like to verify 
what he had said about those two rare specimens. 
“Is this one a unique specimen?” I said sud- 
denly, taking up the one like mine. 
‘*Yes, sir; and a very valuable one, too. There 
has never been another like it found, and its 
value is almost priceless.’’ This comforted me a 
little; I felt that in my pocket lay a little round 
thing which took away much of the value of this 
“priceless specimen.”’ 
I looked at the books with my companion. Then 
he brought me a new tray full of coins and I was 
about to examine them when he said,— 
“Pardon me, one minute, before we begin on 
this new case-full. I must see that all the others 
are safely replaced. Mere form, but, you see, I 
am answerable for these valuable specimens.”” 
“Of course,’’ I said, smiling, and with proper 
feeling, refraining from opening the new case, 
Suddenly the man paused, took up the small 
ease where was the duplicate of my treasure, 
looked inside, outside, all round, and after a mo- 
ment exclaimed, with anxiety depicted on his 
face,— 
“Most extraordinary! Why, sir, this priceless 
coin is not in its place!’’ 
I looked, and true enough, where the coin had 
been was a blank; only the little round velvet 
hole where it had been lying a few minutes ago 
was visible! Of course I was startled, for in my 
waistcoat pocket lay its very duplicate, a fact 
which I had not mentioned, and which would at 
once convict me of being a thief! 
I searched with the keeper of the coins, who, 
in truth, was a most gentlemanly man. We went 
on all-fours, we looked into every coin-hole, hop- 
ing that the two might have got into one bed. 
But in vain; and all the time I felt that my com- 
panion was thinking that I must have taken the 
missing coin. After a long, fruitless search, he 
looked up quietly, and said,— 
“Tam afraid, sir, that my duty compels me to 
—to—much against my will, I am sure—but, in 
fact—to ask you to submit to a personal exami- 
nation.’” 
What could I say? If I now confessed to hay- 
ing found a duplicate, should I be believed? 
Would not every fact be against me? A cold 
perspiration broke over my forehead. 
What would my wife say when she heard I had 
been searched, found guilty, and had been taken 
up for stealing? What would my boys think? 
Ihad told no one of my discovery, and could 
bring forward no proof. Of course my friends 
would believe me, but what would the world say? 
And what could a magistrate do but convict me, 
for the coin would be found on my person? 
They brought me a chair, and asked me to be 
kind enough to sit down, whilst the keeper of the 
coins whispered an order to another man, all the 
time keeping an eye on me. 
I soon became cooler, and tried to think how 
best to get out of this fearful dilemma. Of 
course the coin belonging to the museum was not 
faraway. But where? It might have rolled into 
achink inthatcase. If so, it would not be found 
for years; perhaps only when the British Museum 
was burnt down, or the boards rotted, and requir- 
ing to be replaced. 

At last I wrote on my card a message toa friend, 
saying, ‘‘Pray come to me.° I’min a regular fix!’ 





‘Let me see some 


Now and then, howevér, I had some very curi- | and then I begged my keeper to have it taken to 
ous things brought to me, amongst others the | the telegraph office. 


All the time his keen, clear, intelligent eyes 
I could not put the coin out of my 
pocket, or into my mouth, or up my sleeve, or 
down my back, without his seeing me. There 
was nothing to do but to sit there as quietly as I 


This treasure I picked up myself, just near to | could. 
where the workmen had discovered some won- 


At last I heard steps. It was an officer coming 


Fortunately, they had|to search my clothes, and the coin would be 
overlooked my insignificant little coin. Insignifi- | found on me. 
cant, dolcali it? How I valued it; for in spite of | I handed the keeper my card, saying,— 


As the officer came into the room, 


“Tam quite willing, sir, tosubmit to the search 
you may deem it necessary to make, but I have a 
I desire one last search to be 


“Certainly, sir,” said the man; and again the 
I looked on in agony, but no coin 


“The books!’’ I cried, at last, with sudden in- 
‘*We were looking in some volumes to 
verify the coin.’ The books were brought, the 





When I arrived at the museum, I told my busi- 


place was found, but no coin was to be seen, 
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“J am afraid, sir, it is useless,’’ said the officer. 
“I must now proceed to do my duty.”’ 

“Certainly,’’ I said; but in despair, I seized the 
volume that lay on the table, and shook it, turn- 
ing it upside down. Then, slowly, deliberately, 
rolled out the lost treasure. With an exclama- 
tion of relief. I seized it and gave it to the keeper 
of the coins. 

Of course I was overwhelmed with apologies, 
and then I produced out of my waistcoat pocket 
my own coin, to the astonishment of those around 
me, who then fully understood the cause of my 
nervous anxiety, and the serious fix I had been in. 

————__—_<+@>—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE CONSCRIPTS’ HOLLOW. 
In Frve CHAPTERs.—CHap. I. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

“I’m a-goin’ ter climb down ter that thar ledge, an’ 
slip round ter the hollow whar them conscripts built 
thar fire in the old war times.”’ 

Rick Gregory paused on the verge of the great cliff 
and cast a sidelong glance at Barney Pratt, who was 
beating about among the red sumach bushes in the 
woods close at hand, and now and then stooping to 
search the heaps of pine needles and dead leaves 
where they had been blown together on the ground. 

“Conscripts!’’ Barney ejaculated, with a chuckle. 
“That's percisely what them men war determinated 
not ter be! They war a-hidin’ in the mountings ter git 
shet o’ the conscription.” 

“Waal, I don’t keer ef ye names ’em ‘conscripts’ 
or no,” Rick retorted, loftily. “That’s what other 
folks calls *em. I’m goin’ down ter the hollow, 
whar they built their fire, ter see ef that old missin’ 
tur-r-key-hen o’ ourn haint hid her nest off ’mongst 
them dead chunks, an’ sch.” 

“A tur-r-key aint sech a powerful fool ez that,” 
said Barney, coming to the edge of the precipice and 
looking over at the ledge, which ran along the face 
of the cliff twenty feet below. ‘‘How’d she make out 
ter fotch the little tur-r-keys up hyar, when they war 
hatched? They'd fall off’n the bluff.” 

“A tur-r-key what hev stole her nest away from 
the folks air fool enough fur ennything,” Rick de- 
clared. 

Perhaps he did not really expect to find the missing 
fowl in such an out-of-the-way place as this, but be- 
ing an adventurous fellow, the sight of the crag was 
atemptation. He had often before clambered down 
to the ledge, which led to a great niche in the solid 
rock, where one night during the war some men who 
were hiding from the conscription had kindled their 
fire and cooked their scanty food. The charred rem- 
nants of logs were still here, but no one ever thought 
about them now, except the two boys, who regarded 
them as a sort of curiosity. 

Sometimes they came and stared at them, and 
speculated about them, and declared to each other 
that they would not consider ita hardship to go a- 
soldiering. 

Then Rick would tell Barney of a wonderful day 
when he had driven to Beckford in his uncle’s wagon. 
There was a parade of militia in the town, and how 
grand the drum had sounded! And as he told it he 
would shoulder a smoke-blackened stick, and stride 
about in the Conscripts’ Hollow, and feel very brave. 

He had no idea in those days how close at hand was 
the time when his own courage should be tried. 

“Kem on, Barney!” he urged. “Let’s go down an’ 
sarch fur the tur-r-key.” 

But Barney had thrown himself down upon the 
crag with a long-drawn sigh of fatigue. 

“Waal,” he replied, in a drowsy tone, “I dunno 
*bout’n that. I’m sorter banged out, ’kase I hev had 
a powerful hard day’s work a-bilin’ sorghum at our 
house. I b’lieves I’ll rest my bones hyar, an’ wait 
fur ye.” 

As he spoke he rolled up one of the coats which 
they had each thrown off, during their search for the 
nest on the summit of the cliff, and slipped it under 
his head. He was far the brighter boy of the two, 
but his sharp wits seemed.to thrive at the expense of 
his body, In size he was small and puny, and he was 
easily fatigued in comparison with big burly Rick, 
who rarely knew such a sensation, and prided him- 
self upon his toughness. 

“Waal, Barney, surely ye air the porest little shoat 
on G’liath Mounting!” he exclaimed, scornfully, as 
he had often done before. But he made no further 
attempt to persuade Barney, and began the descent 

alone. 

It was nat so difficult a matter for a sure-footed 
mountaineer like Rick to make his way down to the 
ledge as one might: imagine, for in a certain place 
the face of the cliff presented a series of jagged edges 
and projections which afforded him foothold. Ashe 
went along, too, he kept a strong grasp upon over- 
hanging vines and bushes that grew out from earth- 
filled crevices. 

He had gone down only a short distance when he 
paused thoughtfully. “This hyar wind air blowin’ 
powerful brief,” he said. “I mought get chilled an’ 
lose my footin’.” 

He hardly liked to give up the expedition, but he 
was afraid to continue on his way in the teeth of the 
mountain wind, cold and strong in the October after- 
noon. If only he had his heavy jeans coat with him! 

“Barney!” he called out, intending to ask his 
friend to throw it over to him. 

There was no answer. 

“That thar Barney hev drapped off ter sleep 
a’realy!” he exclaimed, indignantly. 

He chanced to glance upward as he was about to 
call again. There he saw a coat lying on the edge of 
the cliff, the dangling sleeve fluttering just within his 
reach. When he dragged it down and discovered 
that it was Barney’s instead of his own he was slight- 
ly vexed, but it certainly did not seem a matter of 
great importance. 

“That boy hev got my coat, an’ this is his’n. But 
law! I'd ruther squeeze myself small enough ter 
git inter his’n, than ter hev ter yow like a cata- 
mount fur an hour an’ better ter wake him up, an’ 
make him gimme mine.” 

He seated himself on a narrow projection of the 
crag, and began to cautiously put on his friend’s coat. 


like this, with an unmeasured abyss beneath, the fur 
blue sky above, the almost inaccessible face of acliff 
on one side, and on the other the distant Cumberland 
Mountains, is not exactly the kind of place in which 
one would prefer to make a toilet. Besides the dan- 
gers of his position, he was anxious to do no damage 
to the coat, which although loose and baggy on 
Barney, was rather a close fit for Rick. 

“Taint used ter climbin’ with a coat on, nohow, 
an’ Imus’ be mighty keerful 
not ter bust Barney's, ’kase 
it air all the one he hev 
got,”” he said to himself as 
he clambered nimbly down 
to the ledge, 

Then he walked deftly 
along the narrow shelf, and 
as he turned abruptly into 
the immense niche 
in the cliff he start- 
ed back in sudden 
bewilderment. His 
heart gave a bound, 
and then it 
seemed to 
stand still. 
He hardly 
recognized 
the familiar 
place. There 
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to be sure were the great walls and the dome-like 
roof, but upon the dusty sandstone floor were scat- 
tered quantities of household articles, such as pots 
and pails and pans and kettles. There was a great 
array of brogans, too, and piles of blankets, and 
bolts of coarse unbleached cotton and jeans cloth. 
“Waal, sir!” he exclaimed, as he gazed at them 
with wild, uncomprehending eyes, 

Then the truth flashed upon him, A story had 
reached Goliath Mountain some weeks before, to the 
effect that a cross-roads store, six miles down the 
valley, had been robbed, The thieves had escaped 
}with the stolen goods, leaving noclew by which they 
might be identified and brought to justice. 

Rick saw that he had made a discovery, Here it 
was that the robbers had contrived to conceal their 
plunder, doubtless intending to wait until suspicion 
lulled, when they could carry it to some distant place, 
where it could safely be sold. 

Suddenly a thought struck him that sent a shiver 
through every fibre of his body. This store was 
robbed in a singular manner. No bolt was broken— 
no door burst open. There was a window, however, 
that lacked one pane of glass. The aperture would 
not admit a man’s body. It was believed that the 
burglars had passed a boy through it, who had handed 
out the stolen goods. 

And now, Rick foolishly argued, if any one should 
discover that he knew where the plunder was hidden, 
they would believe that he was that boy who had 
robbed the store! 

He began to resolve that he would say nothing 
about what he had seen—not even to Barney. He 
thought his safety lay in his si- 





























Ou the narrow ledge, hardly two yards distant 
from the Conscripts’ Hollow, a clump of blackberry 
bushes was growing from a crevice in the rock. 
They had never before given him trouble; but now, 
as he brushed hastily past, they seemed to clutch at 
him with their thorny branches. ; 

As he tore away- from them roughly, he did not ob- 
serve that he had left a fragment of his brown jeans 
clothing hanging upon the thorns, as a witness to his 

, presence here close to the 
Conscripts’ Hollow,where 
the stolen goods lay hid- 
den. There was a coarse 
dark-colored horn button 
attached to the bit of 
brown jeans, which was a 
three-cornered scrap of 
his coat. No! of Barney's 
coat. And was it to be a 
witness against poor Bar- 
ney, who had not gone 
near the Conscripts’ Hol- 
low, but was lying asleep 
on the summit of the crag, 
supposing he had his own 
coat under his own head? 

He did not discover his 

mistake until some tiie 
afterward, for when Rick 
had slowly and laborious- 
ly climbed up the steep 
face of the cliff, he strip- 
ped off his friend's torn 
coat before he roused him. 
Barney was awakened by 
having his pillow dragged 
rudely from under his 
head, and when at last he 
reluctantly opened his 
eyes on the hazy yellow 
sunlight, and saw Rick 
standing near on the great 
gray crag, he had no idea 
that this moment was an 
important crisis in his life. 

The wind was coming up the gorge fresh and 
free; the autumnal foliage, swaying in it, was like 
the flaunting splendors of red and gold banners; 
the western ranges had changed from blue to pur- 
ple, for the sun was sinking. 

“It’s gittin’ toler’ble late, Barney,” said Rick. 
“Let's go.” -He had on his own coat now, and he 
was impatient to be off. 

“Did ye find the turkey’s nest in the Conscripts’ 
Hollow?” asked Barney, with a lazy yawn, and still 
flat on his back. 

“No,” said Rick, cartly. 

Then it occurred to hiny that it would be safer if 
his friend should think he had not been in the Hol- 
low, “No,” he reiterated, after a pause, “I didn’t 
go down ter the ledge arter all.” 

He had begun to lie,—where would it end? 

“Whyn’t yo’ go?” demanded Barney, surprised. 

“The wind war blowin’ so powerfn! brief,”” Rick re- 
plied without alm. “So I jes’ s’arched fur awhile 
in the woods back thar a piece,” 

In a moment more, Barney rose to his feet, picked 
up his coat, and putiton, He did not notice the torn 
place, for the garment was old and worn, and had 
many rents and ragged edges, It lacked, however, 
but one button, and that missing button was attached 
to the triangular bit of brown jeans that flattered on 
the thorny bush close to the Conscripts’ Hollow. 

All unconscious of his loss, he went away in the 
rich autumnal sunset, leaving it there as a witness 
against him, 
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NOVEL RIDE. 

Men at Ammagansett, L. I., are on the look-out 
every summer for whales, which usually visit that 
region of the sea in warm weather. One day last 
summer a boat-crew chased and struck a huge “fin- 
back.” A New York newspaper correspondent tells 
what followed, The monster, feeling the harpoon 





plunged deeply into hin, struck out to sea, So amaz- 
ing was the jour- 





lence. Still, he did not want 
his silence to be to the advan- 
tage of wicked men, so he 
tried to persuade himself that 
the burglars would soon be 
traced and captured without 
the information which he 
knew it was his duty to give. 
“Ter be sartain, the officers 
will kem on this place arter 
awhile,” he said, meditatively. 
Then he shook his head 
doubtfully. The crag was far 
from any house, and except 
the dwellers on Goliath Moun- 
tain, few people knew of this 
great niche in it. “They war 


















ney that the man 
at the stern —an 
old whaling cap- 
tain and harpoon- 
er—afterward said 
he had never in all 
his life experi- 
enced anything 
like it, Drawn too 
swiftly to permit 
any waves at the 
bow, the boat was 
overtopped at the 
» stern by waves 


sly foxes what stowed away thar plunder hyar!” he 
exclaimed in despair. 

Often, when Rick had before stood in the Con- 
scripts’ Hollow, he had imagined that he would make 
a good soldier. But his idea of a soldier was a fine 
uniform, and the ra-ta-ta of martial music. He had 
no conception of that high sense of duty which nerves 
a man to face danger; even now he did not know 
that he was a coward as he faltered and feared in the 
cause of right to encounter suspicion. 

Courage!—Rick thought that meant to crack away 
at a bear, if you were lucky enough to have the 
chance, or to kill a rattlesnake, if you had a big 
heavy stone close at hand, or to scramble about 
among crags and precipices if you felt certain of 
the steadiness of your head and the strength of your 
muscles. But he did not realize that “courage” 
conld mean the nerve to speak one little word for 
duty’s sake. 

He would not speak the word,—he had determined 
on that,—for might they not think that he was the 
boy who had robbed the store? 

He was quivering with excitement when he turned 





insecure. He was afraid of falling into the depths 





He had need to be careful, for a precarious perch 





beneath, and he pressed close into the cliff. 
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that rose above the captain's head. Only the wildest 
gale ever travels at the rate that boat went. 

The bows smoked and burned with the friction, as 
and began to walk along the ledge towards those | the line was drawn out from its coil at such a rate 
roughly-hewn natural steps by which he had descend- | that néither of the forward men could touch or aid 
ed. He knew that his agitation rendered his footing | it if they had tried, and they had all they could do to 

lie down and “trim” the boat. 
| On they sped for four miles out to sea. Not a word 





was spoken. Life or death Mang trembling in the 
balance, and the chance of life looked small. 
Providentially, at the last minute, when but threa 
turns more remained in the coil of the line, the har- 
poons were drawn out. And the imperilled voyagers 
were glad to part company with their mammoth steed 
of the billows, after making a wild journey the very 
memory of which is a terror. 


ces apinipcimneraiacke 
For the Companion. 


OUR GROWING THOUGHT. 


God gave to man no trifling, paltry gift 
When He bestowed that marvellous boon, the mind; 
And we are like to those men, worse than blind, 
Who seeing, see not, if we fail to lift 
Our thougtit toward things beyond, but w eakly rift 
About the sballows where, too late, we find 
We've touched but poe sands which sternly bind 
Our weakening ¥: ssel to the treacherous right. 
Gems lie beyond which we might make our own, 
_ Gems more to be desired than precious stone— 
Sardius, sapphire, amethyst or bery]— 
Or even stores of gold, or havened pear! ; 
Treasure unfailing with rare beauty fraught, 
The revelation of our pers thought. 
yILLIAM Norris Burr, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. : 
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CUDJO, THE KLEPTOMANIAC. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By Olive Thorne. 

Cudjo first opened his eyés on this beautiful world 
iv ‘an airy home at the top of a big cottonwood tree. 
In that retired spot, where the cradie was rocked by 
every breeze, and nothing ¢ould keep off the warm 
sun, Cudjo’s father and mother had built a comforta- 
ble residence, of sticks and other suitable materials, 
The cottonwood tree stood on the grounds of a 
gentleman whom we will call Mr. Kent. The first 
thing that came to disturb the happy life in the tree 
was—a railroad. The men began to cut it down, and 
at the first alarm, the parent crows, after circling 
around a few times, became frightened and flew 
away; and when the sturdy tree fell, with a terrific 
crash, every young crow in the nest, except one, was 
killed by the fall, 
That one was found by Dan, who named him Cud- 
jo, and carried him carefully home. 
It must be admitted that he was not particularly 
attractive. He was nearly all mouth, there being on- 
ly enough bird attached to open it frightfully. He 
was too young to be afraid. His only feeling in those 
early days was hunger. 
Dan was determined he should not starve, so he 
fed him three times a day, a whole egg each time, 
He would drop the raw egg into the big mouth, there 
would be a gurgle or two, and it would beswallowed, 
and the bird would appear satisfied for a while. 
On this food Master Cudjo grew rapidly, and be- 
fore long had a fine glossy black feather coat of his 
own, and was promoted from the egg to a meat diet, 
He had his regular meals at the kitchen door, as 
did also the dog, but he most enjoyed eating dinner 
with the family, when he would take his place on the 
table, and select to suit his fancy. 
If any person tried to drive him away, he would 
bite the fingers; and if.his leaving was insisted upon, 
he would snatch a fork or spoon and fly away with it, 
When he did this the article was lost, for he would 
not return till he had hidden it somewhere. 
He was a very bright fellow. He soon learned his 
name, and would come when called, unless it was 
grandmother who spoke. He always had asuspicion 
that her intentions were not agreeable, for she was 
in the habit of sweeping him out of the room with a 
broom,—an insult that no crow of spirit could be ex- 
pected toendure. When she called him, therefore, 
Cudjo would walk out with great dignity. 
He seemed to have a desire to improve his mind, 
for often when a book was left open on the table, he 
would take his stand by it, and look it over with the 
greatest gravity and earnestness, as though he was 
studying something very serious and important. 
He was fond of Kate, and would follow her around 
like a dog, catching hold of her dress, and trying to 
play with her; but to his little master he gave the 
whole of his crowish heart. He would sit on his knee 
by the hour, and poke his treasures into his pocketa 
and between his vest buttons, with confidential little 
croaks, rub his glossy head against his cheek, and in 
every way show his warm affection. 
One day, after a good deal of poking and fussing, 
he left between Dan’s vest-buttons a two-dollar bill, 
Where the bill came from, no member of the family 
knew or could discover. 
With all his solemn manners, Cudjo had some fun 
in him, and could appreciate a joke. One day when 
he had no particular business on hand, he happened 
to see a uinn in a neighboring garden at work, The 
man wore a broad-rimme+t straw hat, and Cudjo evi. 
dently thought he would have some fun. 
He flew across the field, and alighting on the rim, 
began running round and round the man’s head, 
Naturally the laborer put up his hands to drive off 
the intrader, when Master Cudjo pounced upon it, 
bit his finger, and resumed his ring performances. 

Again the man tried to shake him off, and again 
his finger received a nip that was not agreeable, for 
the crow’s hard beak brought blood every time it bit. 

At last he ran for help, crying that an insane bird 
was on his hat. As soon as help came near, Cudjo 
quietly flew up into a tree, with an air that said as 
plain as words, “Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” * : 

Another day an organ-grinder stopped 6t the door, 
and began to grind out hisdoleful music. Cudjo did 
not care much for that, but the man carried a mon- 
key, dressed in red coat and cap, and this queer-look- 
ing object attracted the bird’s earnest attention. 

He turned his head one side and then the other, 
looked at him with the right eye and then with the 
left, but plainly could not decide to what species the 
strange animal belonged. 

He looked on quietly, however, till the poor little 
creature took off his cap and made alow bow. ‘The 
bird evidently regarded that as a personal affront, 
for quick as a flash he swooped down, snatched the 
offensive cap from the astonished and alarmed mon- 
key, and flew into a tree. 

Neither coaxing nor scolding could ever induce 
him to return anything he had once seized, so the 
family paid the enraged organ-grinder the price 





he set upon the cap, and the monkey went off 
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bare-headed, though I don’t suppose he felt bad- | little girl's feet, while the child held up her hands 
and screamed. 


ly about that. 
Cudjo had strong fancies, and taking a dislixe 


to a young lady visiting at the house, he resolved | self from injury, but once he madea terrible 
to play a joke on her. One morning there was a | mistake. 
great hue and cry through the house; Uncle John | the kitchen, that cook seemed to prize, and he 
—an elderly gentleman—had lost his false teeth. | resolved to have one. 





They had been stolen from the bureau, and the 
house was searched, and everybody ques- 
tioned without success. 

Cudjo, meanwhile, sat grimly perched 
on top of the bookcase, and heard 
all the excitement. But he only 
jerked his trim head on one side, 
and looked saucy, as he al- 
ways did. 

At last the loss was laid to 
him, as was every loss in the 
house, generally, I 
must admit, with 
good reason. 

The turmoil sub- 
sided somehow; 
Uncle John was 
waited upon in the 
solitude of his 
chamber, took his 
breakfast with a 
spoon, and medi- 
tated a visit to the 
dentist; while the 
young lady dressed 
for the street, and 
started out on a 
shopping expedi- 
tion. 

At the first place 
she stopped, want- . 
ingsomethingfrom “?, > 
a small bag which A] 
she wore at her 
side, she pulled out her handkerchief, and, to 
her horror, there rolled out on to the counter, be- 
fore.the astonished faces of the clerks, the miss- | 
ing set of false teeth. 

One day Mr. Kent brought home a very large, 
thick photograph album, with places for large 
pictures. ‘This seemed to trouble Cudjo, who ap-— 
parently thought the holes ought to be filled, and | 
that the duty fell to him. So, one day he was | 
very busy, scarcely seen about the house, and | 
not till Dan went to feed the rabbit family, was 
it suspected what important business had so oc- | 
cupied the naughty bird. To his grief, Dan found | 
his whole family of little rabbits killed, and | 
skinned, and carried off. 

Of course, he knew that Cudjo was the guilty 
one, but where he had buried the bodies was not | 
known for a day or two, till some one opened the 
new photograph album. There, between the 
leaves, in the holes left for the pictures, were | 
found the unfortunate rabbit babies, sticking the | 
pages together, and consequently utterly ruining 
the book. 

The worst fault of Cudjo remains to be told; | 
he was what is now-a-days tenderly called a klep- 
tomaniac. That is, he had an intense longing to 
appropriate to his own uses everything that struck 
his fancy,—there is a shorter, but not so polite, 
name for this tendency. 

Being strong and quick, he generally succeed- 
ed, though the only use he seemed to have, was 
hiding it away. He had the regular miser spirit 
of hoarding. 

The neighbors all feared him, so if he came 
into a house, through door or window, no one 
ventured to touch him, but all stood back while 
he looked around and selected what he chose, a 
thimble, a knitting-needle, a piece of money, a 
silver spoon, or anything, and carried it off to his 
hiding-place. 

For a long time the place where Cudjo hid his 
treasures could not be found, but one day a 
mound was discovered under the piazza, and its 
contents taken ont. 

Should you like to know what a crow would 
consider worth hiding away so-carefully? Let 
me tell you a few of the things: a six-bladed 
knife; a cross that had been blessed by the Bish- 
op (and belonged to a servant girl); some copper 
cents: a glass eye from the stuffed owl; a small 
china dog from the mantel; bits of glass from a 
kaleidoscope; a silver spoon or two; a fine-toothed 
comb, and a gold ring. Was not that a variety? 

The most inveterate enemies that Cudjo ever 
had were the negroes on the place, and their 
feelings were fully reciprocated by him. The 
house-servants hated him, because he always 
flew at their feet, and barefooted they would go, 
in warm weather. 

Perhaps he thought it improper, or possibly he 
thought the color of their skin an insulting at- 
tempt to imitate his own glossy hue; however it 
was, he tormented them without ceasing. 

One day a woman brought a child to visit the 
cook. It strayed away, and nothing was thought 
of it, until suddenly there arose a terrific row. 
It sounded like a furious fight; thesavage ‘‘caw”’ 
of the crow was heard mingled with the shrieks 
of a child. 

The whole family rushed towards the room 
whence the sounds came, and found the child 
driven into a corner, and half frightened out of 
its wits, while Cudjo had fairly surrounded it. 

He wus prancing across in front of it with his 
most savage air, feathers ruffled np, and ready 
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He was usually cunning enough to keep him- 


He saw some beautifal red things in 


At a favorable moment he pounced upon one 
and swallowed it in an in- 
stant. It was a red pepper, 
and it was not long before 
Cudjo saw his error. 

It began to burn inside; he 
became uneasy; and soon he 
flew around as though 
he was crazy,squawk- 
ing, and gasping, and 
at last he fell down 
as though dead. 

, He re- 
ceived no 

“sympathy 
from cook, who 
remembered his 
sharp bill. 

“It’s good fur 
yo"! good fur 
yo’! she said, 
between her 
laughing; ‘yo’ 
done fool yo’- 
self!” 

He recovered 
aftera while, but 
he was now five 
years old, and his career 
fe £2 drew near a close. 

VS My little hero fell a 
victim, at last, to his curiosity 
and his thievish inclinations. He 
found one day, in the cellar, a lot 
of soft cement, intended for a floor, and so made 
that it would grow almost as hard and solid as 
stone. 

Cudjo could not carry off such soft, unmanage- 
able stuff, so what must he do but—eat it! Alas! 
it hardened in his stomach, and put an end to all 
his mischief. 

———_<@e-——————— 
THEN AND NOW. 

There have been many ifbportant changes in 
the manner of doing business in this country 
during the past ten or fifteen years; and in noth- 
ing has the improvement been greater than iu the 
system of our export trade. 

Formerly, this system was crude and wasteful. 
The steamers carfied passengers and muils, and 
but little freight. \ What they did carry was of 
the highest classes only. A sailing vessel arrived 
at New York with a cargo of foreign goods, and 
while she was unloading, her agents looked about 
for a return cargo. They made separate bar- 
gains with this man to take on board a few thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, with that merchant to 
carry some husdreds of bales of cotton, with an- 
other trader to ship hogsheads of tobacco. The 
day of sailing was decided by circumstances. It 
was always postponed if there was a delay in the 
arrival of any part of the cargo. 

Moreover, as the shippers were generally mer- 
chants doing business in New York, who had 
bought the goods which they wished to send 
abroad, the point for loading as well as for un- 
loading was chosen without any reference to the 
railroads. The incoming cargo was carried away 
from the ship by track teams. The new cargo to 
be exported was brought to the vessel in the same 
way, except that grain was sometiines loaded 
from floating elevators, brought by tug-boats to 
the side of the ship. 

This has all been changed. Every steamer 
now carries freight, and the proportion of the 
business that is done by steamers has been im- 
mensely increased. Hundreds of great steam- 
ships ply between Europe and America, which 
rarely or never carry passengers. They do not 
even pretend to have accommodations for them. 

But what is of more importance, these steam- 
ers have their cargoes engaged for the most part 
before they arrive in port; they are unloaded by 
machinery, in some cases by night as well as by 
day. They are loaded also by machinery with 
great rapidity, and sail almost as promptly ata 
specified time as a railway train starts from its 
station. 

This improvement has been attended by an- 
other of still. greater importance. All great trunk 
lines of railroad now need and have a terminus 
at tide water. Their freight trains, loaded with 
Western or Southern productions, not only arrive 
at a seaport, but ran directly into warehouses, 
or to the sides of elevators that have been erected 

upon wharves and docks, and at which the largest 
ocean steamships can lie at all stages of the tide. 

Grain is received from cars, by an elevator, 
and from that elevator is poured through a spout 
directly into the hold of a steamer. One set of 

workmen can at the same time unload meat, lard, 
cotton, or tobacco, from an arriving train, and 
load it into a vessel. The shipper, too, engages 
this produce in the interior of the country, and 
sends it to England or the Continent of Europe 
on a ‘through bill of lading.” 


the merchandise agrees to deliver it to connecting 
lines of railroad, and they agree to deliver it to 


That is to say, the railroad which first receives | pendence as a nation. 


agent, who sends the goods, deals with but one 
transportation agent, and has but one freight bill 
to pay, for the whole transportation from the in- 
terior of the United States to a European sea- 
port. The result is that all unnecessary handling 
of merchandise is avoided, and there are no 
middle-men who must obtain a profit out of the 
shipping of a cargo. 

Such economy as is secured by this system is 
absolutely required in order to make the export 
business profitable. The United States is com- 
peting with the food-producing regions of Europe, 
and it is only by making the little savings that 
we can have the trade. Then, too, the seaport 
cities of America are constantly competing with 
each other. Baltimore has secured a large amount 
of trade which used to go to New York, by 
reducing the expenses of shipment. 

The railroad companies are, of course, most 
interested, and it is for their interest to provide 
themselves with all that is needed for doing 
business in the cheapest possible way. The ar- 
rangements which they make upon the lands 
purchased by them for carrying on an export 
trade, go under the general name of “termina: 
facilities.’” The area occupied for such purposes 
by a trunk line of railroad running to one of our 
large Atlantic shipping ports is great. It amounts, 
in some cases, to hundreds of acres, and the ten- 
dency is still to increase. 

It cannot be supposed that the limit of growth 
has been reached or even approached. Doubt- 
less new methods of economy will be found and 
adopted by the jealous and enterprising trans- 
portation corporations; and whatever new meas- 
ures are found to be useful to one road will, of 
course, be eagerly adopted by other roads. 


—>—$<+oo———__—_ 


YOUR FRIEND. 


The friend who hokis a mirror to your face, 
And hiding none, is not afraid to trace 
Your faults, your smallest b!emishes within; 
Who friendly warns, reproves you if you sin— 
Although it seems not so—he is your friend. 
But he who, ever flattering, gives you praise, 
But ne’er rebukes, nor censures, nor delays 

‘0 come with eagerness and grasp your hand, 
And pardon you, ere pardon you demand— 
He is your enemy, though he seem your friend. 

—_———_+oo—____—_ 


PROSPEROUS BELGIUM. 

The little Kingdom of Belgium, lying on the 
northern coast of Europe, and wedged in between 
the two great States Germany and France, is at 
once the most free, the most prosperous, and the 
most thrifty nation in Europe. 

It is a young nation, though inhabited by the 
Flemings, a very ancient people. Down to the 


over by the King of Holland. 


put down the revolt, the present little Kingdom 
of Belgium was crowded ont of his dominions, 
westward of the Rhine. 


those of England and France. 


of Louis Philippe, King of France. 


cessful one. 


people. 


the point of war. 


resembles that of England. 
When the great revolution broke out in 1848 


infection. 


the monarchy. 


ing in revolt against him. 


declared, ‘‘I will go away at once, 
is a burden to me. 
compel me to give it up.” 


until his death, in 1865, at a ripe old age. 


ued the wise, liberal, paternal rule of his father. 


bonfires, music, illuminations, festivals, review 








‘for war. Now and then he would pounce on the 





This was done by the 
intervention of the great powers, especially by da ible disast 


From the very first, Leopold’s reign was a suc- 
It insured complete liberty to: his 
busy subjects; it established education; and it 
gave every scope to the skilful industries of. the | actors whose lives are upright and moral, it is no less 
Belgium was protected in its indepen- true that the profession is set about with peculiar 
dence by England, and has been so protected to 
this day. Any threat of violence against Belgium 
would be at once resented by England, even to 


Leopold moulded his little State on the example 
of the English Constitution; and there is no Eu-| George Frederick Cooke, a tragedian who ranked 
ropean State which, in its government, so closely | with Kemble on the English stage in the last cen- 


which, beginning iu France, spread more or less 
over all Europe, Belgium for a moment caught the 
There were disturbances in several of 
its towns, and in Brussels, the capital, an attempt | the first time before a Liverpool audience as Ingo. 
was made to raise barricades, and to overthrow 


But this was soon put a stop to, in a very P 
shrewd way, by the wise King Leopold. He said 
to his people that there was no need of their ris- 


“If you do not want me to rule over you,”’ he 


The Crown | Cooke? Thieves and murderers! 
Ido not need any force to | brick in your accursed city which is not cemented by 


This frank speech had an instant effect. The 
people overwhelmingly declared that they desired after a moment of stunned silence, he was answered 
nothing so much as that the good Leopold should | »¥ * 
continue to be their King; and so he remained 


A few weeks ago, the Belgians celebrated, amid 


and balls, the fiftieth anniversary of their inde- 
The stately old Flemish 
cities, Bruges, and Ghent, and Antwerp, and | «Come with me,” he said, and he leisurely led the 
Brussels, and Mechlin, were alive with many | way toa pawn-broker’s shop. 

the steamship line; so that the merchant, or his | crowds, and gay with festoons and flowers. 


And well might this peaceful and industrious 
people rejoice; for while Europe has been again 
and again involved ia war, and while there is 
scarcely a country in it that has not witnessed 
the ravages and desolation of battle, and borne 
the fiery ordeal of revolt, Belgium has waxed 
rich and prosperous, and has dwelt happily in 
the security of peace. 

Her population has increased more rapidly than 
that of any other country; she has been obliged 
to keep up but a small army; her cities, hoary 
with age, and rich in every romantic association 
of the past, have grown, and have constantly 
added to their industries; and the freedom of 
every Belgian has been carefully maintained and 
securely guarded. 

It is no secret that the mighty Empire of Ger- 
many covets Belgium as one of her provinces; 
but it is to be hoped that it will be long before 
this thrifty and free little kingdom will be swal- 
lowed up by her big and grasping neighbor. 
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A TRUE WIFE. 
There are wives and—wives. Some stimulate, but 
do not guide, their husbands, Others are the hus- 
band’s monitor, and his conscience also. Said a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Massachusetts, when pressed to 
accept a nomination to Congress, which, in his case, 
would have been equivalent to an election,— 
“Gentlemen, I am not rich enough to live in Wash- 
ington with my wife and children, and God knows I 
am not strong enough to live there without them.” 
The old Hebrew eulogy belonged to that wife: “The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.” 
There are wives so ambitious that their husbands 
should gain political honor, as to risk their domestic 
happiness in order to enjoy it. Of course, their own 
social triumph is expected to follow the husband’s 
political honors. 
And yet, singular as the assertion may seem, there 
are wives who would regard the elevation of their 
husbands to the office of the President of the United 
States as a domestic misfortune. An incident in the 
life of the late President Pierce illustrates and en- 
dorses our assertion. 
While the Democratic Convention, which nomi- 
nated him, was in session, Mr. Pierce was stopping, 
with his wife, at the Tremont House,in Boston. It 
was not until the thirty-fifth ballot that his name 
came before the Convention. 
At first it was not received in a way to indicate 
that he would be the candidate. But the moment 
Mrs. Pierce heard that her husband’s name had been 
brought forward, she became nervously alarmed 
lest he should be nominated. Years before she had 
persuaded him to resign his seat in the United States 
4 Senate, because he jhad formed the habit of using 
intoxicating stimulants. She feared that if elected 
President, he might relapse into the same habit. 
While the balloting was going on, Mr. Pierce and 


year 1830, its territory was included in the King- | his wife drove out to Mount Auburn. Handing her 
dom of the United Netherlands, and was ruled | a newspaper, he pointed to a telegram which pre- 
In that year, the | dicted that the chances were in favor of one of his 
city of Brussels—one of the brightest and fairest | competitors. 

cities in Europe — revolted against the Dutch 
Crown; and after the Dutch troops had failed to ne etepenlimnagn=nion Ayermmthaticsn narciagel~ aan hdl 


Her mind being set at ease by the good news, she 





took them within the t He handed Mr. 
Pierce a telegram announcing that he had been nomi- 
nated on the forty-ninth ballot. 

Mrs. Pierce fainted, To her the telegram an- 
P She preferred to live 
with the self-controlled, temperate citizen in their 





A free monarchy was at once created, and a modest New Hampshire home, rather than to be the 
very wise and able prince, Leopold of Saxe-Co mistress of the White House and her husband ex- 
burg,—the widower of the Princess Charlotte of posed to the temptations of public life. 

England,—was chosen as the first King of Bel- 
gium. His second wife was Marie Louise,daughter 


God be praised! there are hundreds of wives who 
would endorse her preference. Such are the con- 
servators of American domestic life. 


SQ 


PLAY-ACTING. 
While there can be no doubt that there are play- 


temptations. The irregular hours of an actor’s life 
lead, almost jously, to dissolute habits, and 
constant public notice and applause tend to develope 
an overweening self-conceit that leaves a man help- 
less against his own whims and tendencies. 

Perhaps the most notable instance of this was 





tury. His vanity reached so great a height that he 
spake of himself as “we,” after the royal fashion; 
but the English forgave their favorite everything, 
even his habit of beastly intoxication. 

An aged gentleman tells us that when he was a boy 
he saw Cooke reeling drunk, when he appeared for 


y 


It was at the period when Liverpool was sustained 
by the West India trade, and the audience was largely 
dof merchant 

A hiss of disgust broke from all parts of the house. 
It sobered Cooke instantly. Folding his arms, he 
walked to the footlights, and surveyed the audience 
with flashing eyes. 

“Hiss me?” he said. 





“Hiss George Frederick 
There is not a 


the blood of a slave!” 
So much do the English appreciate pluck, that 


der of appl 

Coming to this country, Cooke treated the “Yan- 
kees” with insolent contempt. He refused to play 
in New York until the orchestra gave “God save the 





He was succeeded by his eldest son, Leopold Queen,’”’ while the audience remained standing; and 
IL, who is the present King, and who has contin- | ‘the audience” were foolish enough to meekly com- 


ply with the absurd demand. 

But the man had his generous impulses. On one 
occasion, while the audience and stage waited for 
him, Cooke was strolling through the street. He 
saw a poor woman turned out of her room because 
she could not pay herrent. His pockets were empty. 





“Give this woman fifty dollars,” he ordered, 
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“Ticket me, and lay me on yonder shelf. Now go to | village they shoe themselves and thus satisfy both 


ae STE ENCI ete. Pilate and Ink for i 


the theatre and tell them George Frederick Cooke is 


y and f; 





in pawn.” The frantic manager soon appeared with 
the money. 

Cooke soon drank himself to death, and was buried 
in St. Paul’s churchyard, in New York. His dissi- 
pation was largely due to the influence that stage 
life had upon him. There are occupations that help 
a man subdue his weaknesses. Their influence is ele- 
vating, and their associations offer few or no temp- 
tations to his lower nature. The play-actor’s profes- 
sion is not one of these. 

———__+o-—__ ——_ 
FRAUD IN COINS. 

“God hath made man upright,”’ said the preacher, 
“but they have sought out many inventions.” If the 
wise King had lived in these days, he would have 
found in the devices of swindlers illustrations of 
min’s ‘many inventions.” 

The amount of “punched” silver coins in circula- 
tion shows that somebody is stealing from the money 
that belongs to the people. Silver dollars, half dol- 
lara, and quarters are frequently given in change, in 
which holes have been made so that from ten to fif- 
teen per cent. of the metal has been punched out. 
One hundred silver dollars thus mutilated pay the 
swindler at least ten dollars for two or three hours 
work. 

These “punched” coins are taken at restaurants 
and retail stores when offered by regular customers. 
The persons who take them pass them off on other 
customers. The banks refuse to receive them. Out 
of three thousand dollars in silver sent toa New York 
broker, sixty-seven dollars were found mutilated. 

The simple remedy for the prevention of this 
crime is for everybody to refuse to receive a muti- 
lated coin. Then the swindler will find his occupa- 
tion gone. 

As no one but an ignorant person would receive a 
gold coin with a hole in it, unless at a discount, the 
swindlers do not mutilate gold eagles, half eagles, or 
quarters. But they tamper with them in other ways. 

A new twenty dollar gold piece weighs five hundred 
and sixteen grains. The minimum weight at which 
they are received by the Government is one-half of 
one per cent. less, which is the allowance made for 
legitimate wear. The swindlers take advantage of 
this fact. They buy new gold coins, shake them up 
in a buckskin bag, and thus wear them down. Then 
by burning the bag in a crucible they get the gold 
that has been rubbed off by the shaking. 

Sometimes they bore a hole into a five dollar piece 
from the edge, and taking out the gold, insert a cop- 
per wire. The coin is of the true weight, but it will 
not ring. 

Another mode of operating is to take off one face 
of a twenty dollar gold piece and bore out the gold 
until a mere shell remains. Itis then filled with 
platinum, the other face added, and the edges re- 
milled. Only a first-class expert can recognize these 
coins, which pay the swindlers about sixteen dollars 
for each twenty dollar piece thus manipulated. 

——_—_——_+or -— 
WHAT ONE VOTE DID. 

Marcus Morton’s election by one majority to be 
the Governor of Massachusetts, and the worthy min- 
ister’s peculiar tone when reading the end of the 
Thanksgiving proclamation, “Marcus Morton, Gov- 
ernor!—God save the Commonwealth of Massachu. 
setts!” are doubtless familiar to every native of the 
State old enough to hear stories. 

But there is an associated incident which does not 
go with it usually. Medway town voted to close the 
polls at four o’clock in theafternoon. An anti-Mor- 
ton voter reached the ballot-box at two minutes of 
four by the town-clock, but the polls had already 
been closed. 

He could have voted had he insisted upon it, but 
thinking it not worth the trouble, he did not demand 
his right. Had he voted, the election would have 
been a tie, and so the choice thrown into the Legisla- 
ture. History would thus have lost the parson's sar- 
casm, for Marcus Morton would not have been 
Governor. 

Years ago, in De Kalb County, Indiana, was a man 
who was in doubt on election morning,whether to goto 
mill or to the polls. Finally, he decided for the latter. 

He voted the Democratic ticket, and a Democratic 
member of the Legislature was elected from his dis- 
trict by a majority of one vote. That Legislature 
elected a United States Senator, and by the vote of the 
member from that district, Mr. Hannegan was chosen. 

Mr. Hannegan took his seat in the Senate, and was 
President of the Senate pro tem. when the vote was 
taken on the annexation of Texas. On the floor, the 
vote was a tie, and Mr. Hannegan’s casting vote de- 
cided the question in favor of annexation, and 

brought on the Mexican War, which has been and 

will be a disgrace to the United States. So much to 
illustrate the value of one vote, and the importance 





of every man performing his duty as a citizen and a plosions forced the following rendering: 


voter when election day comes. 
——+@>—__—_—_—_—_ 

HOW KAFFIRS WEAR CLOTHES. 
In a hot climate clothes are, of course, oppressive. 





The Kaffirs of South Africa, like most other nations, 


have fashions of their own, and adopt very primitive 


costumes. In the towns, however, they are compelled | “Most tolerable and not to be endured.” Every 
to wear clothes. As the manner of wearing them is | one flays the poor punster with the old dramatist’s 
left to their discretion, each Kaffir follows his own | remark: “A man who could make so vile a pun 


taste. 

A tall hat and a shirt are full dress for one. An- 
other’s toilette is complete if the savage has on the 
cast-off jacket of a soldier or a civilian’s dilapidated 
dress-coat. Sometimes the Kaffir’s legs are covered, 
sometimes his chest. 

But the laughable part of the performance begins 
asthe Kaffir leaves thetown. Then his garments 
disappear by degrees. When a few furlongs away 
he may be seen carrying his shirt or his jacket. 
Half a mile off his hat is in his hand. A mile or two 
distant from civilization his whole wardrobé hangs 
from a long stick slung over his shoulder, while he 
stalks along in that severe simplicity of dress which 
marked our first ancestors. 

Extremes meet. In Scotland, Ireland, and even 
in some parts of the United States, the tourist comes 
across men and even women carrying their shoes and 


— +r — 
AN UNBLESSED INHERITANCE. 


1 and disgusted by the adventures of a man 





A few years ago, the country was alternately INDIGO BLUE | a D. 8. WILTBERGER Prop. 
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called “Coal-oil Johnny.” He was the most notori- 
ous of spendthrifts, and seemed possessed by a mania 
to rid himself as speedily as possible of a princely 


down man, and recently was arrested for a petty 
theft. His strange life, singularly made up of ‘downs 
and ups and downs,”’ has its impressive lesson. 


When a child, John Steele was adopted by a Mrs. 
McClintock. ‘The discovery of oil-wells on her farm 
made her immensely rich, with an income of five 
thousand dollars a day. On her death, Steele came 
into possession of the property. Immediately, he 
became noted for his extravagance, and he indulged 
in the follies which scatter a prince’s revenue. 
er his young wife, he consorted with evil 
men and bad women. They clustered about him, 
hung to him, preyed upon him. He became the dupe 
of tricksters and sharpers. Some of the stories of 
his reckless extravagance recall the acts of drunken 
sailors bent on exciting the town’s talk. 
He once entered a china store in Philadelphia. A 
large pyramid of fine ware stood in the room, Johnny 
sent his heavy cane crushing through it. 
**] just wanted to see,” he said, as he paid the bill, 
“how much I could smash at one blow.’ 
He would ride in a cab, take a fancy to the driver, 
buy the tarnout and present it to him. Ten-doll ¥ 
bank-bills he used as cigar-lighters. Organizin 
negro minstrel troupe, he gave each member a ia: 
oes | pin, ane travelled about the country, giving 
free,—children half-price,” 





the bills Susaenreen: 

In three years, the fellow was penniless, and sought 
omennamnet in some humble capacity from this min- 
strel trou When he learned that his fortune had 
been diss pated, he seemed like one struck dumb 
witha grant surprise. He broke down, drifted back 
to the old farm, and at last was stranded, by a petty 
theft, in a jail. 

“A fool and his money are soon parted,” is the 
comment of one reader. ‘Seta beggar on horseback, 
and he will ride to the devil,” sneeringly remarks 
another. But the Hebrew King and the Christian 
sage supply better comments than these. They may 
be found in Proverbs 20:21, and in 1 Timothy 6: 9. 





FRANKLIN’S COURT DRESS. 
Doubtless the elders who read the Companion can 
recall the famous “black-coat question,” which Mr. 
Marcy started, while Secretary of State. A circular, 
issued from the State Department, required our con- 
suls to lay aside their court costumes and recom- 
ded our I dors to appear before foreign 
courts in a simple black suit. 

Such plainness of attire, the circular said, was 
proper to the representatives of a Republic. The 
simplicity of Franklin, who appeared before Louis 
XVI. in a Quaker suit of drab, was cited, and regret 
expressed that there had been a departure from it. 
The reference to Franklin will remind the historical 
student of Walpole’s criticism, “Anything but his- 
tory, for history must be false.” 
Dr. Franklin’s appearance at the court of Louis 
XVI. in a plain drab suit is said to have been acci- 
dental. An appointment had been made to present 
him, as the American minister, to the king. On the 
day fixed, Franklin’s court suit had not arrived. 
The king, on being informed of the fact, sent word 
that the American minister might come in his ordi- 
a dress, as he was anxious to receive him. 
1¢ plainness of the attire, aided by Franklin’s 
rsonal popularity, favorably impressed the fash- 
ionables of Paris, always generous towards a new 
sensation. For a brief space, the American philoso- 
wee enjoyed the reputation of a ‘‘dress-reformer.” 
ut he afterwards wore a court suit, consisting of a 
black velvet embroidered coat, and black small- 
clothes, with a small sword. 
So far from affecting simplicity in doors, Franklin 
appears in a portrait, painted at Paris, dressed in a 
green silk dressing-gown, edged with fur, a light- 
colored satin waistcort, and a frilled shirt. 
——_+@e——__—_ 
ANECDOTES OF SNUFF-TAKERS. 
Talleyrand once said that snuff-taking was indis- 
pensable to diplomats and politicians. When sud- 
denly pressed to answer some awkward question, 
they could gain time for thought by indulging in a 
pinch of snuff. ‘Would you confute your opponent 
in argument,” said the brilliant Canning, “learn to 
take snuff, and turn your back!’ “Where did you 
get that brilliant sentiment in your song?” asked a 
gentleman of Tom Moore, a little skeptical as to the 
poet’s originality. ‘“‘Why, I got it,’ replied Moore, 
priming his tipped nose with a pinch cf snuff, “I got 
it where I got all the rest, to be sure, at Lundy Foot’s 
shop,” referring to the great tobacconist of Dublin. 
Professor Mathews tells, in an article on “A Pinch 
of Snuff,” several good stories of clergymen who 
were inveterate snaffers. Here is one: 
A clergyman who was a New England pastor, and 
an inveterate snuff-taker, one Sunday morning be- 
gan the service by announcing that a portion of the 
119th Psalm would be read, beginning at the twenty- 
fifth verse. While the congregation were looking 
out the Psalm in their Bibles, he took a lusty pinch 
of snuff. As he began to 1ead, a series of nasal ex- 











Condy for the loan of a book, the latter said, “With 
pleasure; I will send it to you.’ 

“That,” replied the witty jndge, “will be truly 
(Condy-sending) condescending 

A Irishman, though not a S wyer, once put his 
whole wit in a pun to rebuke a tardy judge. The 
Irishman, an anxious witness, had waited long for 
the entrance of Jud Daly to open the New York 
court of Common Pleas. As the judge, who was not 
any too prompt, entered, he overheard the Irishman 


say,— 
«Och, sure, there comes his honor at last! Faith, 


fortune that he had inherited. Now he is a broken- | as it contains nojping that can possibly injure the finest 
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ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVES, 
Noman, however uncleanly, would drink muddy, dirty 
water. A party which occupies a room for heurs, breath- 
ing the same air, might be compared to a party ‘of bathers 
drinking the water in which they bathe. The patient must 
keep the window of his bed-roomopen. Night air is fresh 
air without daylight. In close, crowded rooms, the patient 
suffering from lung complaints breathes consumptively. 
By taking these precautions, and using Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets, fully 
one-half of the cases of lung complaints would be cured in 
six months. For cough and irritation of the lungs do not 
always indicate the p of ption, although it 
may result in that disease, and if consumption has already 
become deeply seated in the system, this is the most 
efficient course of treatment that can be pursued outside 
of any institution that provides special facilities for the 
treatinent of this disease. Dr. Pierce’s celebrated Invalids’ 
Hotel is such an institution, Send stamp for descriptive 
I het, ining also a plete treatise upon con- 
sumption, explaining its causes, nature, and the best 
methods of treating it, together with valuable hints con- 
cerning diet, clothing, exercise, etc., for consumptives. 
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much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and a quiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give ‘the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle, Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 
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Among the many discoveries which have made the name 
of Edison famous as an inventor, none will stand higher or 
confer happiness on more people than his recent achieve- 
ment in medical science, 


EDISON'S POLYFORM. 


In giving to the world the results of his experiments 
upon himself and others for the relief and cure of Neural- 
gia aud Nervous Pains, Prof. Edison has conferred upon 
suffering humanity a boon, which alone would have made 
his name a household word throughout the land. 

This wonderful preparation is now submitted to the 
public with the assurance that it will perform all that is 
claimed for it as a quick and complete cure for Neuralgia. 
Polyform is for external use only. The almost instant 
relief from neuralgic pain which is incident upon its appli- 
cation, together with its sudorific infi 

by absorption, induces quiet and refreshing sleep, thus 
enabling the system to recuperate and cast off the cause of 
the disease. Polyform grew out of necessity. Prof. Edi- 
son was afflicted with neuralgia, and, obtaining no relief 
from the various remedies prescribed, determined to be 
his own doctor, and from his laboratory (the most complete 
in the United States) produced the preparation now known 
as Polyform, with which he has cured himself and hun- 
dreds to whom he has given the medicine, verifying the 
old adage: ** Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” 

We append the certificate of the distinguished inventor, 
which speaks for itself: 





MENLO PARK, N. J. 
I certify that the preparation known as ED- 
ISON’S POLYFORM is made according to 
formula devised and used by myself. 
THOMAS A. EDISON, 


PREPARED BY 
The Menlo Park Manufacturing Co. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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For the Companion, 


THE STUFFED BIRD. 
Out through the window you wish it would fly, 
And then come back to you, by-and-by; 
Ruffle its feathers and flutter its wings, 
And sing such a song as the bobolink sings ? 
Its plumage is splendid, and yet you are tired 
Of the treasure at first so greatly admired, 
Perched motionless, though with a semblance of flight, 
On the self-same twig from morning till night? 


And birds are so restless! so eager! so wise! 

So rapid the glance of their bright little eyes! 

How they tremble, and quiver, and flutter, and dart, 
As if they were aang ut wings and a heart! 
Why, verily, if it were left ine to choose, 

This tropical beauty I’d willingly lose, 

If suddenly, swiftly, one rapturous thrill 

This bright little throat with a rane ne ye would fill, 
And these gina wings all quickeued and eager for flight 
Would flash through the window and soar out of 

I think not a sigh from my dearie or me 

Would wish back the captive that /ife had set free. 


Tis the absence of life where life has once stirred 
That makes this poor bird so unlike a bird, 

That even its splendor, a weariness grown, 
Enchants us no longer with charms of its own. 

So lifeless it is that one must needs strive 

To so much as believe it was ever alive, 


Ah, see what a contrast !—look, dearie, and see 
That little brown bird in the evergreen tree, 
With no beauty to boast of, #nd one little note 
Like a musical throb in its live little throat! 
Incessant it flits through the branches, and now 
Darts outward and upto the loftiest bough 

In the joy of mere being to carol and swing! 
Why, that is a creature, and this is a thing! 

HaRRiet MCEWEN KIMBALL, 
RES RRP 

For the Companion. 
FPAITHFUL TO CONSCIENCE. 

The victories of principle, as well as the achieve- 
ments of ambition, show that ‘‘where there is a 
will there is a way.”’ 

The superintendent of a large and thriving 
factory near Baltimore was, for many years, a 
man named Thompson. He was a native of 
Paisley, in Scotland, and had all his nation’s rev- 
erence for the Bible and its commandments. 
Very soon after entering on his new duties, his 
firmness and fidelity to conscience were put to 
a test. 

On the first Saturday night the mill shut down 
as usual, bat Sunday morning brought a peremp- 
tory message from the owner, an irritable and 
exacting old gentleman whom it was by no means 
easy to please. 

The new manager had learned something of 
what he would encounter in the service of the im- 
perious rich man, and he had reason to know 
what the present message meant. 

Arrived at the owner’s house, he was met by 
the excited old gentleman, who demanded why 
he was not “repairing the mill.” Since the day 
the mill was started not a Sabbath had passed 
but the sound of the carpenters’ and machinists’ 
hammers had been heard there. Now all was 
still. It was an unheard-of innovation. 

“What does this all mean, Mr. ‘Thompson?’ 

Mr. Thompson replied that no repairs were 
needed. The owner angrily told him that this 
was impossible. Such a thing had never been 
known before. 

“Get the keys, and we'll go down and see.”’ 

They went and searched in every room. All 
was in perfect order. The old gentleman was 
silenced, but not satisfied. 

Next Sunday the same silence in the factory 
irritated him again. Again an examination was 
ordered, with angry protests and alinost threats. 
From the bottom to the top story of the factory 
not a wheel or spindle was out of place. 

“How in the world do you contrive to have no 
repairs?’ was the impatient question. 

Mr, Thompson quietly explained. A disorder 
soon mended is soon ended. He inspected the 
machinery himself early ow the morning of every 
working-day, and any defect found was immedi- 
ately remedied, As the result of the plan—the 
mill spoke for itself, 

The astonished owner had little more to say. 
He learned to let his young superintendent alone 
to practise his Christian method; and before he 
died he testified that ‘‘Thompson was the best 
manager he ever had,” 

The manager himself, true to his God as to his 
employer, has now gone to his reward, On the 
closing day of the year 1878, he passed within the 
vail. His life testified to all who knew him that 
the welcome awaited him—sweeter even than 
Sabbath belle—‘‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant! thou hast been faithful over a few 
things; I will make thee ruler over many.” 


——_+or——__—__- 


SCOTCH PATHOS. 

The Scottish character is tinged with a romance 
and pathos which only Scotia’s tongue can ex- 
press. No English equivalent, such as “the olden 
time,” or “‘the days of former years,’’ conveys 
what “auld lang syne’ does to a Scotchman’s 
ears. 

How tame wonld seem Burns’s name for the 
mountain daisy, ‘wee, modest, crimson-tippit 
flower,” if translated into modern English. 

An anecdote, told by Dr. Norman Macleod, 
illustrates the affection of a Scotchman for the 
wee birds of his native land and the power of a 


The clergyman met in Canada a Scotch emi- 
grant, who eloquently praised his new home. 
“But, O sir,”’ he pathetically added, ‘‘there are 
nae linties in the woods!’’ 
———___—_—-4@p——__—__—- 
WASTED TALENTS. 

Not a few men of brilliant talents are remarka- 
ble for having wasted them. Again and again 
opportunities crossed their path, only to be neg- 
lected. The cause of their failure may have 
been indolence, or a want of convictions, or vicious 


filled itself in manhood. One of these failures 
was the late John Van Buren, a son of President 
Van Buren, 


“There never lived another man in this coun- 
try,”’ says one of his admirers, ‘‘who wasted such 
opportunities and such talents.”’ 

e had all the qualities, save two, to make 

him a successfal leader of the people. He could 
adapt himself to all sorts of people and to all 
kinds of occasions. His sparkling wit and facility 
of speech made him equally happy on the stump 
and as an after-dinner orator. But his idea of 
life was expressed in the Italian phrase, dolce far 
niente (sweet idleness), and none of his convic- 
tions were sufficiently strong or sincere to make 
him use his talents for their propagation. There- 
fore, while many listened to him with pleasure, 
few cared to follow his words, 
An anecdote of ‘‘Prince John,”’ as he was called 
from his courtly manners, is related by the ad- 
mirer already referred to. It illustrates his wit 
and his remarkable power of winning the good 
will of even persons whom he had angered or 
who were prejudiced against him. 

In 1851, the Demoeratic party in the city of New 
York was split up intothe “Hunker” and ‘‘Barn- 
burner” factions. A young gentleman ran as a 
“Hunker” candidate for delegate to the State 
Convention against John Van Buren, who was 
the nominee of the “Barn-burners.” By some 
“ballot - stuffing,’ the young gentleman was 
elected, and Van Buren announced that he would 
contest the seat at the Convention. 

On the day before the Convention, the young 
man and his friends were somewhat surprised, as 
they seated themselves in the hotel dining-room, 
to see John Van Buren at the head of the table. 
He nonchalantly saluted one of the party whom 
he knew. The youth, irritated by the salute, be- 
gan abusing Van. Buren in a voice sufficiently 
loud for him to hear. 

John presently looked up and in a drawling 
tone, which could be heard through the room, 
said to the acquaintance whom he had saluted, 
**Who is that young man who sits next to you?” 
though he knew him well enough. 

= Mr. Var Buren,” said the gentleman, 
“e s r. me, ?? 

“Oh, that is Mr. ——, is it? Well, please give 
him my compliments and tell him that he is a 
confounded young politician.” 

epee | enough the ‘‘Hunker’” candidate 
was exceedingly angry, so much so that he threat- 
ened to take personal vengeance on the mocking 
wit. 

At the Convention a committee of three on 
credentials were appointed, two ‘‘Hunkers” and 
one “‘Barn-burner.”” ‘The friends of both gentle- 
men, fearing a collision, watched them as they 
entered the committee-room. But their surprise 
was great, when, after an hour or two, they saw 
Van Buren and his opponent coming down stairs 
together, John having his arm around the other’s 
neck, and both laughing as in the best of humor. 

It appeared that Van Buren told.the committee 
that he did not think a tribunal so constituted 
would give him his seat, and therefore declined 
to present his claim. He made a speech so full 
of wit and humor that even his antagonist was 
disarmed, and they became friends on the spot. 


——————+on-——__ ——_ 
AN INDIAN ADVENTURE. 

In the summer of 1866, three new military 
posts were built—Forts Reno, Phil Kearney, and 
C. F. Smith—in the Big Horn country, Dakota. 
They were on the east side of the Big Horn 
Mountains. This portion of Dakota had not been 
occupied by white men, and the Sioux Indians 
were very anxious to keep the whites out of it, as 
it was their best game country. When the troops 
made their appearance and began building, the 
Indians sent them word to leave. Of course, the 
troops kept on building, as they had been ordered 
to do. Then the Indians began a systematic 
course of stealing stock, destroying wagon trains, 
and killing all the men who fell into their hands, 

The locality soon became very dangerous for 
all but large and well-armed parties. Forts 
Kearney and Smith were virtually in a state of 
siege, so bold and aggressive were the Indians, 
Many soldiers and citizens were killed, and many 
valuable freight trains were destroyed. 


To keep up the strength of the garrisons of the 
Forts, it was necessary to send recruits to them 
from time to time. With one of these detach- 
ments of recruits, en route to Fort Kearney, was 
a Ponne officer, aust appointed a second lieutenant 
of the Second Cavalry, whom we will call Lieut. 
Brown. The company to which he was assigned 
was at Fort my The young officer was 
wholly unused to Indian fi hting, and his igno- 
rance cost him his life. le still several days 
journey from the Fort, as the command was 
marching along one day, congratulating them- 
selves that, as no Indians had yet been seen, they 
might be fortunate enough to get tothe Fort un- 

lested, the sudden cry, “Indians! Indians!” 
was heard. 

Looking ahead, two Indians were seen on a hill- 
top but a few hundred yards from the trail, about 
a quarter of a mile ahead. They sat quietly on 
their ponies, gazing with apparent curiosity at 
the “‘pale faces.’’ 

Lieut. Brown, with the impetuosity of youth, 
and want of caution that his ignorance of savage 
warfare alone could excuse, called for three of 
his men who were best mounted to give chase. 
The four dashed recklessly toward the Indians. 

On seeing this, the savages rode ‘eisurely away. 
separating as they went. The officer, with one of 
the soldiers, followed one of the Indians; the oth- 
er two soldiers followed the other Indian. A hill 
soon hid these parties from each other, and from 








word—lintie, for linnet—to convey that love. 





habits; but the promise of their youth never ful- |. 


was gaining rapidly on the Indian he was pursu- 
ing, did not notice that the soldier who had start- 
ed with him had dismounted to tighten his sad- 
dle-girth and was some distance behind. 

As the officer approached the Indian, he drew 
his revolver and shot at him several times. No 
effect was produced until the sixth and last shot, 
which dropped the pony and thus dismounted the 
Indian, who had answered the pistol shots by a 
rapid discharge of arrows from his bow. None 
of the arrows hit the officer, although two had 
—, wounded his horse. 

The Indian had shot his last arrow just as his 
x fell, and now found himself afoot with only 
his bow and knife. Lieut. Brown, thinking to 
make an easy victim of the savage, drew his sa- 
bre and charged boldly. The red-skin, instead 
of trying to escape, ran towards his opponent; 
and as the officer leaned forward to sabre him, 
struck the horse a sudden blow on the nose with 
his bow. 

This made the animal plunge and jump side- 
ways so as to nearly dismount his rider. Anoth- 
er attack was dexterously avoided by the Indian, 
— jumped from side to side in front of the 

orse. 

He was careful to keep the horse’s head be- 
tween him and the sabre. He occasionally par- 
ried a well-aimed blow of the sword with the 
back of his bow. At length, watching his oppor- 
tunity, he caught the officer off his guard, and 
knocked him from his horse by a smart blow in 
the face with his bow. 

To jump upon him and kill him with his knife 
and scalp him was the work of but a moment for 
the Indian. The soldier who had started with 
Lieut. Brown, arrived at the spot where the trag- 
edy culminated, just in time to see the Indian rid. 
ing away on the horse, waving the gory scalp of 
the young officer. This was a°wholly unnecessary 
risk of life; and only ignorance and recklessness 
would have caused such a disaster. 


GQ 
For the Companion. 


SUNSET AT VENICE. 


The daylight is dying in purple and gold, 
And shadows are creeping up turret and spire; 
In the broad western sky the clondlets are rolled 
In canopied splendor of mellowing fire. 
San Marco’s proud towers throw their shadows afar; 
They catch on their gilding the sunset’s last ray, 
And sparkle a welcome to the fair evening star, 
That looks in the west on the dying of day. 


From far out to seaward the breezes come in, 
And idly the yellow acacias sway, 

While faint in the east is the moon’s silver rim, 
And bright on the ripples its tender beams play. 


Now sharp o’er the waves rings the Seeaereey: 
The dip of his oars in the stillness is heard; 

With lamp at his prow, gliding lazily by 
Down the glassy lagoon like a huge sluggish bird, 


Fair Venice! the Fit is gone from thine halls, 


Yet whitely and sweetly thy Pi gam, 
an ~ | beam of the moon on r marble fronts falls, 


nd dance on the towers thy Doges have seen. 


Now sunk is thy grandeur and power of state 
hy Doges are gone with their glory and pride, 
Thy ners are *neath a conquering fate, 
And hope in the heart of thy people has le 


% Lions of bronze are still keeping guard 
here feet of thy nobles shall Tread nevermore; 
Where thunderous chariots of vict’ry jarred, 
Thy streets sleep in silence, and waveg wash the shore. 
M. M. P. Dinsmoor. 


+~*or 


MAKING A “KNIGHT.” 

To be ‘‘dubbed”’ (struck) a knight refers to the 
slight blow on the neck, with a sword held in a 
royal hand, which constitutes the important part 
of the ceremony. This stroke is called the “‘acco- 
lade,” from the Latin ad, to, or upon, and collum, 
neck. Ina recent volume Sir Stephen Lakeman 
gives the following account of his knighting: 


After a few words had passed, a cushion was 
brought and laid before me, and then another, 
on which there was a heavy-looking sword. Some 
one behind me whispered that I was to kneel— 
an operation by no means agreeable to a man be- 
fore company. 

This I somewhat awkwardly did, and so re- 
mained, with my face bent towards her Majesty’s 
feet, expecting every moment to feel the weight 
of the sword on my shoulder to indicate that the 
ceremony had begun, but nothing came. 

There was a dead silence. So I looked up and 
saw the Queen holding up the sword and direct- 
ing an inquiring glance towards some one behind 
my baek. Whoever that person was, he seemed 
to be a long time in answering. 

It was the Earl of Aberdeen. 
to me that her Maj 
over my head muc 





It was evident 
ty could not hold the sword 
longer. I asked what was 


wanted. 
‘Your Christian name,” her Majesty said. 
“Stephen,” J replied; and down came the 
sword, missing the shoulder and striking the 
cushion. The ceremony, however, was complete 


7 cap Sir Stephen,” and held out her hand to 
I did kiss it, and felt in doing so that she had 
not many in her wide realm who would serve 
more devotedly than I if necessity required it, 
The cushions were removed; the Queen graciously 
smiled to all around and left the room, and we 
retired ~ oar through the long corridor before 
mentioned. 


42> 
<~or- 


A SECRETARY'S SHOPPING. 

Young America, just out of college, and anx- 
fous to see the world, covets the position of 
Secretary of Legation at some first-class Euro- 
pean court. The office, however, is not without 
the tribulations incident to earth. Young Amer- 
ica, after his uncle, the Senator, has secured him 
the place, discovers that his countrymen view him 
as their servant, and that he has not selected a 
bed of roses. 


He is expected to present them at court, show 
thei the sights, and introduce them to the fash- 
ionable tailor and the shoemaker. Crackbrained 
inventors call upon him to bring their gimcracks 
before the proper officials. Ladies seek his aid in 
shopping, and then ask him to send their more 
valuable purchases to the States in the despatch- 
bag, so that they may pass duty-free. 

On the occasion of the city of Paris giving a 
ball, eight hundred Americans registered appli- 
cations with our Legation for cards of invitation. 
As only thirty-five were allotted to the United 
States, the secretary was denounced by seven 
hundred and sixty-five of his angry countrymen 








their comrades on the road. Lieut. Brown, who 


and country women as not fit for his place, 


without that, for her Majesty immediately said,— | m 


The same secretary was once hailed in the 
streets of Paris by an acquaintance just arrived 
from New York. It was his first visit abroad, 
and he wanted a tailor and boot-maker immedi- 
ately. The courteous secretary, an overworked 
man, attended to these wants. 

Then the New-Yorker asked where the most 
elegant pocket-handkerchiefs could be purchased. 
he secretary took him to Doucet’s. On the 
counter were some beautiful ecambric handker- 
chiefs, elaborately embroidered in one corner 
with a coronet and initials. 

Not knowing what the coronet meant, the Amer- 
ican insisted upon having handkerchiefs similarly 
embroidered. The secretary explained that, as 
it indicated the owner to be a nobleman, such a 
symbol would make an American citizen ridicu- 
lous. The New-Yorker doubted. 

Just then, the proprietor, M. Doucet, coming 
in, the secretary asked him to whom the hand- 
kerchiefs belonged. ‘‘To Prince P——, a Rus- 
= replied the Frenchman, who spoke Eng- 
ish. 

A happy thought seized the New York gentle- 
man. ‘Could you not,” he said, addressing M. 
Doucet, “embroider an American Eagle upon 
some handkerchiefs for me?” 

The secretary bit his lip, but the courteous 
Frenchman kept his countenance as he replied 
that undoubtedly it could be done, but that he 
was unacquainted with the peculiarities of the 
gentleman's national bird. 

‘“‘There,’’said the American, throwing a silver 
dollar on the counter; ‘“‘copy the bird upon that 
coin.”” The order was booked and executed. 
But it was the last shopping expedition that the 
secretary ever went on with an American, male 
or female. 

. —_—_—_—+o>—______ 


A DROLL CASE OF JUSTICE. 

When Washington had refused, once, to give a 
prominent office to a personal friend who expected 
it, he explained that “George Washington” would 
have granted it gladly, but the “President of the 
United States’’ could not, because the friend was not 
the fittest mar. In a sense the case was reversed 
here, though the principle was much the same. 
Boniface the landlord demanded what Boniface the 
judge did not dare enforce. 


An American traveller lodged at a small, poorly- 
kept inn, in a small village of Switzerland. He ate 
supper; then hada hard bed for the night; and, in 
the morning, ate a frugal breakfast, calling for no 
extras of any kind. When he called for his bill, he 
a the charge to be fifteen francs. He was indig- 
nant. 

“I will never pay it!’ he exclaimed. “If there is 
justice in the country, I will have it!” 

The inn-keeper anne his shoulders, and told 
his guest he could doubtless find plenty of justice if 
he had the time and patience to look for it. 

The American was resolute. He cared not for a 
few petty francs, which he would willingly have 
spent for a bottle of good wine; but he would not 
tamely submit to be fleeced. He went out, and in- 
quired for the place of justice. The place was 
pointed out, but he was informed that the magistrate 
was not in attendance until about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. Me was willing to wait, however, and at 
that hour he appeared at the court, and made known 
his business. A brief consultation of the underlings 
took place, after which the applicant was permitted 
to pass on into the magistrate’s chamber. 

nd— mdge, if you can, of our American’s surprise 
upon beholding in the person of the bewigged and 
enrobed magistrate none other than the very host 
against whom he had lodged complaint! 

“Ah,” said the inn-keeping justice, with a patron- 
izing nod, ‘“‘you have a complaint to make?” 

“] should think I had.” 

“Very well,—make it.” 

— it! Look at this bill, and make it your- 
self.” 

The judge took the bill, and ran his eye over the 
items. 

“You had no extras?” the justice queried, looking 


: “I had just what is there set down—no more—no 
ess,” 

“Then that inn-keeper must be condemned. This 
bill is not just. You shall pay him one-half—seven 
francs and ten sous. You shall find always justice in 
Switzerland, monsieur!” 


ter 


“KEEP GITTIN’.” 

The preaching of perseverance—or any other prac- 
tical duty—is often more forcible in the language of 
an ignorant man than that of a learned man. Here 
is a little sermon in colored English, but full of com- 
mon-sense for that class of people who feel that Dame 
Nature insulted them when she refused to allow them 
to be born rich. Even the hen has to scratch for the 
worm, but these people expect the worm to craw] 
within reach, and ask for the privilege of being eaten. 

“My friends,” said Plato Johnson, in one of his 
oratorical moods, ‘“‘de worl’ am so constertuted dat 
while dar am jest bout ‘nuff fur everybody who is 
willin’ to work, dar aint a morsel left fur de man who 
sits under de trees an’ ’spects de apple to fall into his 





out. 

“Now, I’s studied apples all my days, an’ I neber 
knew one dat wouldn’t hang onto de limb until it 
was shook down,—dat is, ob course, a sound, sensible 
apple. 

MiDon't stan’ roun’ de corner ob de street wid a 
wild expectation dat the man who libs dar is goin’ to 
come out on de cold sidewalk an’ ask you to be his 
son-in-law. 

“T’ve seen many a man loafin’ roun’ Forty-second 
Street Depot as though he felt sure dat if he stayed 
dar long ‘nuff, Mr. Vanderbilt would come out an’ 
hand him a check of one million dollars, an’ say, 
*Young man, take dis small pile an’ be happy.’ 

“No, de better way am to git your eye fixed on 
comnetete an’ den keep movin’, keep movin’. De 


whole phi osophy of life isin de little words, ‘Keep 
gittin’, and after awhile you are sho’ to fin’ yourself 
somewhar.” 


——+on——_ 
A SHARP-WITTED BOY. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce, of England, was 
noted from boyhood for his ready wit. Anecdotes, 
current in English society, show him to have had 
much of the power of Sidney Smith in brilliant rep- 
artee, and sudden sallies of humor. An amusing 
story is told of his school-life which indicates that 
the gift came by nature rather than by culture. 


The boy’s study-room was a large apartment in an 
upper story, quite as favorable for sport as for study. 
One day they were in a high gale, and shaking the 
whole house with their racket, when the teacher, af- 
ter several fruitless warnings, rushed up stairs cane 
in hand, —— for sharp action. 

Young ilberforce was nearest the door, and 
seemed doomed to be the first victim. But, quick as 
lightning, he caught a Jewish boy by the collar, 
swung him round with back to the enraged teacher, 
and said, with a merry twinkle in his eye, “First the 
Jew, sir, and then the Gentile.”” The joke disarmed 





the teacher, and both Jew and Gentile escaped. 
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For the Companion. 


THE END OF VACATION. 

Oh, come, all ye children, vacation is o’er! 

Come back to your lessons and studies once more! 

The school-bell is ringing ding, dong, and ding, 
dong, 

Open your ears to its well-known old song. 

Come home from the meadows, the fields and the 
hills, 

The ponds and the lakelets, the brooks and the 
rills, 

*Tis time for farewell to your frolic and joy, 

The school-bell rings loudly for each girl and boy. 


You’ve played with Dame Nature the glad sum- 
mer thro’, 





cookie an’ milk an’ hot water in the tea-pot an’ 
cups an’ plates. 

“Dear gramma, I can fred my niggle an’ sew, 
—an’ Fannie Rosa Belle’s eye has gone way in 
her head an’ it rattles. An’ so Fannie is per- 
feck’ly sick. I put her in her bed an’ give her 
some cappin tea. Dr. Lamb is comin’ to vaccil- 
late her on her del’cate arm, an’ then she’ll be 
well, 

“Carrie an’ Miss Brown went to church, coz to 
speak German. They look, oh! so bootiful! Car- 
rie had a blue satin dress all striped brod’ry an’ 
flowers on it. 

“My good mamma give me some pitsers an’ I 
cutted ’em out an’ showed “em to my kittie an’ I 
guess she was ‘lighted. So I moocilaged ’em an’ 
put pastry on em an’ I sticked ’em nice. 

“T love ’oo, gramma, an’ Desus loves ’oo, an’ 
He keeps all He loves. ’Oo must ask Desus to 
make ’oo good, an’ den we won't cry, an’ some 


day we'll go to Desus’ house an’ we’l! have some 
pears! 

“I’m comin’ over there some day when I get a 
big girl. I been so sick, but I’m all better now. 
O gramma, I like strawberries wery muts. I’m 
so fond of ’em as I can be, an’ I eated quite a 
few, so the croup came in my froat. Come an’ 
see me some day, an’ bring a trunk and straw- 
berries in it, so we can havea party with my Kiss- 
mas disses. 

“Dear gramma, I’m ’bliged for my lace collar. 
It looks so sweet, an’ I’m wery muts pleased. I'll 
give ’oo a big Scotch hug-kiss. Kiss. So! An’ 
I'll give ’oo my lovely blue rose an’ a gerwanium 
leaf, My mamma will ’spress it to ’oo in her 
embelote. Aren't I kind? 

“I got to go now. I’m hasn’t time to write 
some more, coz I want a grink of nice fresh wa- 
ter out o’ the fastset. Guo’-by. ’At’s all. 

“From LirtLE MARJORIE.” 








A SONG 


Once I saw a little boat, and a pretty, pretty boat, 
Just as the day was a-dawning; 


a 
el 


For the Companion. 


FOR BOBO. 


Said the sturgeon to the eel, “‘Just imagine how 
I feel, 





There’s nothing that she hasn’t lavished on you; 
No wonder you love her,—but “right about face!’’ 
And quickly at school in the ranks take your 
place. 
For life is not only a season of flowers, 
Of blue sky and sunshine, and glad, idle hours; 
There’s work to be done, and vacation is o’er, 
So buckle your armor on, children, once more. 
Two months of “wild times,’ and of merriest 
play! 
And “Bedlam let loose’ every hour of the day! 
Witb skies and the sunshine and flowers all giving 
T heir share towards your fun and the pleasure of 
living. 
Now surely you're satisfied, aren’t you, my dears? 
Then give for the kindly vacation three cheers, 
And back to your lessons without e’en a sigh, 
Since vacation will comein the sweet by-and-by! 
; Mary D. BRINE. 
———_——_<o>——__—__ 
For the Companion, 


MARJORIE’S LETTER TO GRANDMA. 


Two years ago, when Marjorie was a very little 
girl, only one year old, she made a long visit to 
her grandma. 

The hall door between the dining-room and sit- 
ting-room opens straight into the garden, where 
lovely flowers bloom, and there is only one little 
step down to the stone walk. 

Now Marjorie is a very busy little person, and 
before her papa went away and left her to grand- 
ma’s care, he made a wicket gate to slide up and 
down in this door, to keep the baby from running 
out in the yard. 

Then the door could be left open all the long 
summer days, and the cool breeze and the fra- 
grance of roses and mignonettes could come free- 
ly into the shaded rooms where the darling 
played. 

But one day grandma called, ‘‘Marjorie! Mar- 
jorie!’”’ and no sweet voice answered, ‘“‘Nanna.”’ 
That was her name for grandma. 

The little wicket was in the door; she could not 
get out. There was no sound of the pattering 
feet; no blocks were clattering down; no tin dish 
was loudly complaining of the beating of the 
spoon; not a sound in the house. 

Through all the rooms went grandma, peeping 
behind every door, to see if the rogue was hiding 
there, looking under the lounge in the sitting- 
rooiwn, in the bed-room closet—where was that 
baby? 

She stopped at last in real fright. 

What sound was that coming in through the 
open window? ‘“‘Dittie! Dittie! Dittie!’’ 

Why! There sat Marjorie under the big horse- 
chestnut tree by the gate, calling the curious 
chickens around her. : 

*Dittie! Dittie! See, nanna!’’ 

Grandma brought her in, and, replacing the 
wicket, returned to her book in the dining-room, 
carefully watching the hall door. 

By-and-by the baby dropped her playthings 
again, and trotted to the door. 

She lay down flat on her face and tucked her 
tiny fingers under the wicket, lifted it a few inch- 
es and got her round head under. Then the way 
was easy. She rounded up her back and crawled 
through; the wicket slipped to its place and she 
was free. How she danced and scampered down 
the walk to find her chickens again. ‘‘Dittie! 
Dittie!”’ 

She had only done what she had seen the kit- 
ten do. 

That was two years ago. Now Marjorie isa 
large girl, and I want to tell you about the letter 
she wrote this morning to the same dear grand- 
ma who took care of her when she was a little 

baby. 

When she writes letters she sits in her mamma’s 
lap, and takes hold of the pear! handle of mamma’s 
pen. Then she puckers up her face and says,— 
“Let me fink! What s’all we w'ite? 


‘My DEAR GRAMMA:—My papa has gone to 
Lake Bluffs to bring his boxes of appellatus, coz 
he lect-sered, an’ he had Billy put ’em on a wag- 


on an’ nice span of horses an’ a phe-er-ton. 


“I went over to Merri’m’s house an’ first we 
moosicked an’ then we pianoed an’ then we 
prayed. Merri’m prayed ‘Kingdom come, I 
pray my Lord—I lay me down to sleep,’ an’ then 


I came home an’ it rained. 


And into it I sprang, and away I did float, 
So very, very early in the morning. 





CHORUS. 
And every little wave had its nightcap on, 
Its nightcap, whitecap, nightcap on, 
And every little wave had its nightcap on, 
So very, very early in the morning. 


The fishes were asleep in their caves still and deep, 
When the ripple from my keel flashed a warn- 
ing; 
Said the minnow to the skate, “We must certainly 
be late, 
Though I thought ’twas very early in the morn- 
ing.” 
7 _ CHORUS. 
For every little wave has its nightcap on, 
Its nightcap, whitecap, nightcap én; 
For every little wave has its nightcap on, 
So very, very early in the morning. 


The lobster, darkly green, soon appeared upon 
the scene, 
And pearly drops his claws were adorning; 
Quoth he, ‘May I be boiled, if I'll have my slum- 
ber spoiled 
So very, very early in the morning.” 
CHORUS. 
For every little wave has its nightcap on, 
Its nightcap, whitecap, nightcap on; 
For every little wave has its nightcap on, 
So very, very early in the morning. 





ty 1 the Companion. 
“YOU BOO-EYED SING.” 


May’s colored nurse sometimes calls her, ‘“You 
blue-eyed thing,’’ half in fun and half in earnest, 
for May’s eyes are the color of the sky. The 
other day, when May was taken to see her cousin, 
whose eyes are as black as coals, she made us all 
laugh by exclaiming to Susie, ‘‘O you boo-eyed 
sing! Don’t do that!” 


a ep 


For the Companion. 
THE CUTTERS. 

Norman never stops for lack of a word. If he 
cannot think of the right name for a tool, he 
gives it the name that occurs to him first, The 
other day he could not remember ‘“‘scissors,” but 
it did just as well to ask mamma for the ‘‘cut- 
ters.” 





For the Companion. 


“UP TOO HIGH.” 
The mother of a bright little girl was in the 





“There are roses on my new disses, an’ I have 


habit of curing the little one’s hurts and bruises 


Thus roused without a syllable of warning. 
People ought to let me know when a-sailing they 
would go 
So very, very early in the morning.” 


CHoRvus. 
For every little wave has its nightcap on, 
Its nightcap, whitecap, nightcap on; 
For every little wave has its nightcap on, 
So very, very early in the morning. ' 


Just then up jumped the sun, and the fishes 
every one 
For their laziness did all fall a-mourning; 
But I stayed to hear no more, for my boat had 
reached the shore 
So very, very early in the morning. 





CHORUS. 
Then every little wave took its nightcap off, 
Its nightcap, whitecap, nightcap off, 
Then every little wave took its nightcap off, 
So very, very early in the morning. 
L. E. R. 


by kissing the place, and adding lovingly, ‘‘Bless 
it, bless it.” 

One day the little one came in with a pitiful 
face, holding up a hurt finger, saying, ‘‘B’ess it, 
mamma, b’ess it. I asked Dod to b’essit, but He 
up so high I toodn’t make Him hear.” 


—_4+>>- 
or 


WHAT AND WHERE? 
Little dimpled hands, 
Busy, wondrous hands, 
What shall they do? 
When they older grow, 
And when more you know, 
Good they must do. 


Little rosy feet, 

Now so soft and sweet, 
Where shall they go? 

When, some other dav, 

They find out the way, 
Right they must go. 








“Marion,” asked a big brother of his little sister, 


‘Marion, do you know the earth turns round?” 
“Of tos I does,” answered Marion; ‘‘that’s the 


and means “The neck. 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
The answer, composed of 39 letters, isan Autumnal 


Proverb. 


Change fondled creatures into a degree and that 


will be the 1, 4, 2, 3. 


Change an animal into to issue forth, and that will 


be the 16, 11, 12, 13. 


Change money drawers into quiet, and that will be 


the 14, 18, 19, 20, 21. 


Change colors into to limit, and that will be the 30, 


17, 28, 32, 22. 


Change a kind of cloth into something that is never 
right, and that will be the 36, 24, 25, 29. 
Change meagre into to suggest, and that will be the 
23, 31, 32, 33. 

Change a enc into to weary, and that will be 
the 10,415, 9, 8. 
Change a city in Europe into greater in number, 
and that will be the 6, 37, 26, 5. 
Change ‘what remains into what is discerned by 
touch, and that will be the 38, 35, 11, 22. 
" Change a large pail into limit, and that will be the 

9 Sty Ov 
Change an exclamation into a pronoun, and that 
will be 34, 8. WILBERT FORREST. 
2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

In each of the following sentences a word is con- 
cealed, and the definition is given the same sentence; 
these words, written down in regular order, will 
form a double acrostic; the initials name a stud 
that the farmer should be well acquainted with, if, 
in harvest time, he would have the finals productive. 
1. In Mississippi a noble gentleman presented me 


with a musical instrument. 


2. Carlos, I erred in saying it was a willow tree, 

3. Tell Mag I cannot account for the mystery. 

4. Ma, or pa, has ae me that it is a Biblical name, 

5. Tell Nelly Diana is a feminine name. 

6. The boat he repaired is not the same as I sent, 

7. Why do you grin, David, as you rub the chalk? 

8. My ear still pains me as much as it did twenty- 

four months ago. &. D. 
3. 

CHARADE. 


Two vowels, 2 mythological bird, a field in old 
Saxon, and the name of a river—“It’s a ill wind that 
blows nobody any good.” 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


I am the gateway to Utopia’s land, 
And none so poor but he may enter in 
Behead me, and unclosed the eet stand, 
Luring all hearts to fancied bliss within. 


Curtail me, and see man’s resistless foe 

Lulled by my drowsy breath to slumber deep. 
Curtail again and see the change, for lo! 

My cry awakes the dreamer from his sleep. 


Curtailed once more, of every home a part, 
Without me what would earth or heaven be? 
Oh, let my whole abide within thy heart, 
To be of fadeless joy the prophecy. 


M. W. O. 
6. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
eee eRe ERE 
** ** 
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Verticals: Discredit, one of mixed blood, to natur- 

alize, fraudulent. Horizontals: Worn, to displease, 

to parity; act of ——— out. Diagonals: Upper left, 

to hunt; lower left, to dig; upper right, double; lower 

right, twice one, TWILL. 
6. 

HIGH AND LOW. 


By poets, orators, and sages, 
In earthly lore or heavenly pages, 
I am beloved through all the ages. 


Symbol of brightest, rarest, best, 
pon a brow in type I rest, 
Or lie in form against a breast. 


Proud science seeking for the light, 
And superstition in its flight, 
Reach boldly to my height and might. 


I crown ambition with a name; 
And glory links me with its claim, 
But oft I fall in fact or fame. 


Although stupendous in creation, 
hundred ways of imitation 
Have brought me down to common station. 


And cheapest shapes and uses bear 
The name that glories love to wear; 
What name such high and low must bear? 
E. L. E. 
Conundrums. 


How mary ears has “the iron horse?” One—the 

engineer. 
y is the vowel ‘‘o” the only one sounded? Be- 

cause all the others are inaudible. 

What tree most resembles the remains of a fine 
Havana cigar? A white ash. 

How is it that trees can put on a new dress without 
opening their trunks? Because they leave out their 
summer clothing. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1, ee geet 2, usefulness; 3, carefulness; 4, 











kindness; 5, likeness; 6, $%, ; 8, ear- 
nestness; 9, gh ; 10, readi 3; 11, yellowness; 
12, idleness; 13, nobl ; 14, good UCKLE- 
BERRYING. 

2. Dogmatically. 

3. Occasionally. 


4. Sweet, pepper, bark. 
5. 1, Caller, collar, choler; 2, cuff; 3, Po, Poe, poet. 
6. Beor, Oreb, Ebro, Ober, Boer, robe, bore, 








reason I tumbles out of bed,” 


7. Westport, Southport, Restpert, Brid rt, Bell- 
rt, Logansport, Newburyport, Fairport, Newport, 
iiliameport, Lockport, Rockport. : 
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money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do #0. 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter wheu a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found-on our 
books anless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
sows to what time your subscription is paid, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
vers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





SWIMMING. 

Every boy and girl should be taught to swim, and 
be trained to it. Most boys learn of themselves, 
while the reverse is true of most girls. 

This latter fact is a grave mistake, The mistake is 
more serious now than formerly, because so large a 
portion of our population spend weeks or months 
every year at our watering places, and because travel 
on river, lake and ocean, and sailing in boats and 
yachts for pleasure, have increased to such an ex- 
tent. 

For these reasons, as well as others, a knowledge 
of the art has become a necessity. The lives that 
were recently lost in consequence of the collisions 
and burning of steamboats, might most of them 
have been saved, had all of the passengers known 
how to swim. 

The mere consciousness of ability to swim and the 
feeling of familiarity with deep water that it creates, 
would either prevent, or greatly diminish, the panics 
that are so disastrous in cases of accidents on the 
sea. Besides this, the inability to swim of persons who 
are in the water when a disaster has occurred, greatly 
imperils the lives of those who can swim, and are 
abundantly able to care for themselves; for the swim- 
mers are often overpowered by the wild clinging to 
them of the luckless persons who are drowning near 
by. 

The time to learn to swim is in childhood and 
youth, and every parent should see to it that all his 
children become experts in the art. It is an easy 
art to learn. There are people who live in boats 
whose babies even swim like kittens. 

But swimming is really a most healthfal exercise. 
No other surpasses it. It exercises at once hands, 
arms, legs, feet, diaphragm, chest and lungs. At the 
same time all its surroundings are exhilarating, while 
the cool water not only cleanses the surface of the 
skin, but tones up and invigorates the whole sys- 
tem. 


qecvericnieneerenieomgn 
A GALLANT REJOINDER. 

Aaron Burr was a man whom many admired, bat 
none could safely imitate. lf there was any excep- 
tion to the last, it was in the one particular of per- 
sonal manners ; though the fineness of these was in 
Burr rather a genius than a virtue. He had the tact 
rarely to give offence to ladies; or, if he ever did so, 
he had the never-failing wit that enabled him to re- 
cover himself immediately. 


His deportment was polished and courtly. The 
appropriate civilities of the drawing-room were per- 
formed with a grace peculiar to himself. His whole 
manner was inconceivably fascinating. 

He acted upon the principle that the female were 
the weaker sex; that they were all susceptible to flat- 
tery; and his great art consisted in adapting it to the 
grade of intellect he addressed. 

Such traits of character would appear to be incom- 

eae with an elevated and towering mind, yet they 

‘equently controlled one of the most extraordinary 
men of the age. 

A volume of anecdotes might be related as evidence 
of Col. Burr's quickness 07 reception and tact at 
re After his return from Europe, in 1812, he met 

Triena, a maiden lady. in oe He had not 
seen her for many years. As she passed him, she ex- 
claimed, “Col. Barr, you do not recollect me?” 

do not, madam,’’ was the reply. 

“tt is Miss K——, sir.’ 

“What!” said he; ‘Miss K—— yet?” 

The lady, somewhat piqued, reiterated, ‘Yes, sir, 
Miss K—— yet.” 

Feeling the delicacy of his situation, and the unfor- 
tunate error he had committed, he gently took her 
hand, and emphatically remarked, “Well, madam, 
then I venture to assert that it was not the fault of 
my sex!” 

—_—_—_——_@__———_ 
STONING A MOUNTAIN LION. 

The American puma is, to use a Western phrase, 
“beas of the country” through which he roams. Oth- 
er animals give him a wide birth. Ashe resembles 
in color an ordinary lion, and frequents the moun- 
tains, hunters cal] him the “mountain lion.” He is 
a hard beast to stalk, as he is always slouching, trav- 
elling and watching. A year or two ago, a member 
of the British Parliament, while hunting among the 
Rocky Mountajns, shot one of these lions. As the 
incidents of the hunt, which he tells with much 
pride, are interesting, we reproduce them in a con- 
densed form. 

pee spying with a glass, he saw, about three han- 
dred off, a mountain lion quietly moving 
through the timber. Running as fast as the deep 


snow would permit, the Englishman fired six shots, 
ans the last one broke one of the lion’s forelegs. 





ue lion had cantered over a neighboring ridge, 
and when the two bunters reached the top could not 
be seen. Suddenly his head protruded over a rock, 
eighty yards below. A shot that hit him in front of 
his loins paralyzed his hind quarters, and he rolled 
off the rock. 

Down rushed the hunters expecting to find a dead 
lion. But he was sitting on his haunches showin 
his teeth and fore-claws, and snarling in a style which 
told that the game was not yet the hunter’s. The 
Englishman, not wishing to injure the skin, which 
was beautiful and clean, was looking where to shoot 
the beast. 

“Let me kill him with a rock,” said Curly, picking 
up two ~¢ stones and approaching close to the 
lion. The first stone struck the beast a tremendous 
blow between the eyes. But the lion still sat on his 
haunches and growled and snapped more angrily. 

Curly hurled the second stone. The lion, struck 
directly on the point of the nose, dropped his head. 
In an instant the attendant sprang at him, and killed 
him with a thrast of his knite. e proved a mag- 
nificent adult male, measuring eight feet six inches 
from nose to tip of tail, and weighing one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

Fourteen miles over the snow brought the hunters 
tocamp. On the Englishman expressing regret that 
he had not killed a bull elk he saw on the way, one 
of the men remarked, “‘Why, a lion is worth forty 
ball elks.” 

ers: Sees ris 
TRUSTED HIM. 

The Companion has published more than one inci- 
dent showing that trusting a boy’s honor is a good 
way to cultivate his sense of honor, and encourage 
him to begin an honorable career. We may add 
another from the early history of William Cooper, 
only brother of Peter Cooper, who died recently at 
his home in Gramercy Park, N. Y., aged 82. 

For nearly forty years he was associated with his 
brother Peter iu the manufacture of glue at Bush- 
wick, L. I., and he resided there. The story of his 
business life ia told as follows: 

“When William Cooper was a boy, an old gentle- 
man happened to see him gazing intently into a shop 


window where a pair of skates were displayed, and 
took a fancy to his appearance. This tl 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in French, 
German and Greek. Laboratories, cabinetsand art-gallery. 
abrary of 10. vols. Board and tuition 32 a year. 
Address MISS WARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass, 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


‘ins its 25th year Sept? 9th 
le a4 aan selection of studies, the most 
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or circulars to C. B. METCALF, A. M., Supt 
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asked the boy if he would like to have the skates, 
and, receiving an affirmative reply, offered to lend 
him'the money to buy them with if repayment was 
promised, 

“The promise was os and faithfully fulfilled. 
The interest of the old gentleman in the lad was in- 
creased, and when the former, after failing in busi- 
ness, started anew, he gave young Cooper a position 
in his employ.” 

SS 


UNDIVIDED IN DEATH. 

For touches of genuine sentiment one must search 
outside the fashionable romances. This little idyl of 
life among the lowly appeared in a late number of 
the New Orleans Picayune : 


An aged colored woman, uemee in the suburbs of 
this city, was taken suddenly ill a short time ago. 
Her husband, an old white-haired negro, became 
alarmed, and immediately sent for a physician. 
When the physician arrived he was met at the door 
by the old negro, who addressed him as follows,— 

“God bress you forcomin’. Aunt Milley gibs up 
all hope, an’ says she’s gwine ter die. Jus’ say dat 
you will sabe her, and I'll pray for you ebery night. 
We’s bin married fifty years ago ter-day, an’ we’s 
nebber had a cross word "tween us.” 

The old woman was t - gone ever to recover, 
and in a short time her assed quietly away to 
“that undiscovered pelo rom whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” 

When her death was made known to the old ne; 0, 
he was taken suddenly ill, and died soon after. is 
last words were, “God has heerd my prayer, for I 


sees Aunt Milley comin’ for to he’p me cross de rib- 
ber.” 
) ER Sa: 38 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
A cool head and a stpong will, the two factors of 
presence of mind, saved a brakeman’s life the other 
day in Medina, N. Y. 


He canght his foot in a guard-rail as a train of 
nn cars was backing down upon him,and was 
unable to extricate himself. Had he thrown his body 
outward, as most persons in a similar case would have 
done, his legs would undoubtedly have been severed 
near his body. 

He therefore threw himself between the rails, face 
upward, and as the cars came upon him seized a 
brake-rod and hung on with a death-grip. The 
wheels crushed his foot, but his hold on the rod 
drew the injured member from the boot, and beyond 
the partial loss of his foot he escaped unharmed. 


—_—————— 


HOW SMOKING AFFECTS BOYS, 

An English physician has been investigating the 
effect of smoking on boys, He took for his purpose 
thirty-eight boys, aged from nine to fifteen, and care- 
fully examined them. 


In twenty-seven he discovered injurious traces of 
the habit. In twenty-two there were various disor- 
ders of the circulation and digestion, palpitation of 
the heart, and more or less taste for strong drink. 

In twelve there were frequently bleedings of the 
nose, ten had disturbed sleep, and twelve had slight 
ulceration of the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
which disappeared on ceasing the use of tobacco for 
some days. The doctor treated them all for weak- 
ness, but with little effect until the smoking was dis- 
continued, when health and strength were soon re- 
stored, 

—>—___—_ 


AN OLD COAT. 


Why he started for the tin pedler, and ran till he 
overtook him, is thus stated: 


Awhile ago, the wife of a farmer near Florida, 
N. Y., sold to a tin pedier a bag of ‘rags containing, 
among other things, her husband’s old coat. When 
the husband came home, and she informed him of 
the trade, he dashed after the pedler, overtook him, 
pot back the old coat, and in its pocket found two 
meeres dollars in bills, which he had put there for 
safety 

——_o————_ 


FRrancts, Duke of Luxembourg, was a celebrated 
French general, and much deformed. His uniform 
suceess when contending with William III. of Eng- 
land rendered him an object of jealousy to that 
eee v who once, in the bitterness of his heart, called 

im “humpback.” “What does he know of my back?” 


replied the marshal. “He never saw it.’ 


ACTUAL occurrence in a Chicago street-car. Styl- 
ish lady holding a lap-dog is about ready to leave the 
car. Dog manifests impatience. Lady says in her 
sweetest tones, “Wait, darling, till mamma puts on 
her glove.” Passengers roar with laughter.—Mil- 
waukee Sun. 


No one would think that Phtholognyrrh spelled 
Turner, but a Vassar College girl proves it in this 
way; phth, as in phthisic, is T; olo, as in colonel, is ur; 
gn, as in gnat, is n; yrrh, as in myrrh, is er. 


Ir is aranee how often it occurs that the person 
who thinks he knows most about a business is ove 
who has never been engaged in it. 





$42. 50 WILL PAY FOR BOARD, washing, car- 
ty) peted room and heating, at the New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female College, 
‘ilton, N. H., for the Fall term of thirteen weeks. Literary 
tuition from’ $6.00 to $12.50. Location beautiful and 
healthy, on the direct ronte of business and pleasure 
travel, three and a half hours from Boston. Thorongh 
training, home comforts, parental care, good cuisine. 
Year begins August 25. Address Rey. 8S. E. QUIMBY, 
A. M., President. 


PEN ALL SUMMER. Fovx weeks at CaPE 

May. Swit C. SHORTLIDGE’s Media( Penn.) Acad- 
emy for young men and boys; stndy optional July and 
August; for illustrated circular of Summer school and 
school year of 1880-81, beginning in September, address the 
Principal, Swirnis C. SHORTLIDGR, A. M. (Harvard grad- 
nate), Penn., 12 miles from Philadelphia, eThis 
Academy has testimonials from Bayard Taylor, the Hon, 
Fernando Wood, Judge Van Hoesen, the Rev. J, A. 
Childs, D.D., and many other patrons. 


C% AV ERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON RIV- 

4 ER INSTITUTE, at Claverack, N.Y.,three miles from 
Iludson and eight from Catskill. Oneof the most success- 
ful and largest boarding schools in the country. Fits boys 
thoroughly for college. Full College Course for Women. 
Art, Languages and Music, specialties. 14 Instructors; 10 
Departments. 102d year opens Seprember 6. Pupils eight 
years and upward received. Terms greatly reduced. Per- 
sonal care in primary. Address, for Catalogue and terms 
in different departments that will meet thew wants of every 














one, Rev. ALONZO FLACK 2.7 Dp... 
ANY AGENT OR READER OF 
‘an. make a selling Campaign 


s. We if send ah ine Hancock and varfield 
wr ang Pins, &e., on receipt of $1.00. Profit #0 to 500 
per cent. Price-list sent free. Go to work at once. The 
Boom has struck campaign goods. Address U. 8. Manu- 
facturing Co., 116 Sinithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


"cy BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERS. 


Gresists, Tuli , Croces, Narcissus, Lilies &c. 
My Catalogue Bulbs and Plants for fall 
je and winter blooming ir now ready and 
t free to all. I offer the best collection of 
oo. (80 Kinds) in the country. My Bulbsare 
warranted first class and troe to ame. My 








pis are low, send fora Catalogue. Isend by 

ia {9 0 amed Tulips for 60c. 6 named 

~ aaa 00, 9 emt ee 2S. 00, all different and besutiful 
Address, J. HILDS, Quezns, N.Y. 





COLGATE’ | Is universally esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 
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BOUQUET ind trade-mark of GOl- 
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—IS THE — 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Before “coming of age” all are liable to minor ills and 
accidents, such as cutting of fingers, freezing ears, hands 
or feet, bruises, burns, &c., &c. Nothing will so quickly 
take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house, Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to nse the genuine, If your druggist 
says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none at all. No imitation is as good. 
You will not then be disappointed, Use Pond’s Extract 
TOILET SOAP, It is excellent. You will never get 
chapped hands. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 













Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows uired, 
letter than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, and 
lies straight. Folded or opened instanily. Self-fastening. 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or “‘coolest 
place in the house,” * lary - invalids or children. Sent 
on reccipt of price, or C. O. D. cts. extra, with 
order, 1 will prepay expressage P. ‘any railroad station east 
of t Mississippi River and nor th of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa, 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., Pa.; 
4 Market St., Chicago. Send for Circulars. 





THE NEW 
Forehand & Wadsworth 


SINGLE BREECH-LOADING GUN! 


snap action, takes 12 gauge paper on brass shell. 
Rakeot action for boys or men. This Gun is the original 
—- snap single Gun, and the reputation of the makers, 
who formerly made the well-known Allen Gun, is sufficient 
recommendation. Beware of imitations of this Gun, 
Lone genuine unless bearing the full name, “Forehand & 
Wadsworth, Worcester, Mass. 

Price of Gun, $12.00. If amount accompanies 
order, we include a set of Loading Tools, but if to be sent 
C. O. D., $2.00 must Seroumnny order. 

Also the new Colt and all makes double Guns, 





WILLIAM REED & SONS, 
13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 


Lida 


Our Latest Caratocue of Band Instruments with 150 —= 
ings of Suits, oS Ss peneees 7 ‘ouches, Dram-Mi 

and te, Caio nds, Outfits and oe usic, con. 
tains 8S pages of Vatvasre Invormartion for Musicians. Mailed 
free. "LYON & HEALY, Monroe and State Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


The New England Conservatory. 


is the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 

>= A FINISHED 325s 
eventy~ 

E mine oat Profecaors 

had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys a reputation 


unequalled for furnishing 
sgeoics MUSICAL fisctiics 
lowest rates, 


hg for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 


pd to 125hours 
sats EDUCATICN sce: 
withoutex 

he Conservatory er may pursue 
Great Musical Centre of the Country 
NGLISH BRANCHES FREE. 
Send for a.- -, E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 


E. K. THOMAS'S 
Belf-Acting Patent Swing. 


The exercise of the mus- 
cles of the chest, arms and 
shoulders from the use of 
this swing haa, in hundreds 
of cases, und will in every 
case, ee, improve the 
health of the wea’ » sickly 

child. Most of the best ho- 
tels, children’s homes, and 
gardens have them, and are 
universal in their praise, 
Nothing of the kind has ever 
been invented which com- 
bines so much pleasure and 
imparts so much strength to 
children. Picnic size, $15.00; 
<amaconae se ‘ lawn size, $12.00; Nursery 
size, $8.00; upholstered do., $10.00. Send price and 
swings will be forwarded at once to yout address. Send 
for descriptive catalogue. F. D. OSGOOD, Lemania 
— Boston, Sole Agent for the U nived States 
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Chauney- ‘Hall. 


The new catalogue for the fifty-third 
year of this school gives an account of the 
extraordinary care taken in all sanitary 
matters; and of the preparation, not only 
in its very thorough Business course, but 
also in fitting for Collegeand the Institute 
of Technology, also of the course for high 
school graduates for both sexes who wish 
more culture before entering on active 
life. 


At the recent examination for admis- 
sion to the Institute, every candidate pre- 
sented by Channcy-Hall was admitted 
without conditions, though the class was 
larger than from any other school in the 
country. 

But especial attention is invited to 
children from 9 to 12 years old in 
the lowest class in the Upper Department. 
Instead of being taught by one woman, 
they are put under the instruction of sev- 
eral men and women of high education 
and long experience, who hold stated 
meetings for the purpose of kindly discuss- 
ing the peculiarities of the pupils for 
judici or correction. 

Notwithstanding the great increase of 
teachers, the tuition is reduced both in 
the upper and primary departments. 
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